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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
responsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
= — his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents ner line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 Fad cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent; 12 in- 
sertions, 334% per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent; 12 insertions, 40 na 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 


EE — 
One 4h. p. engine and boiler; also one 6 h. p. port- 
able engine and boiler for sale cheap. Description, 


prices, and cuts, furnished on application. 
O. H. TOWNSEND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 

















MICLS i0inchy $ 15.00 ° 
WC.PELHAM : 
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Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. // 
Full outfit included— f/ 
= ink, box, etc. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. \ 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, oa 
per, k, or anyth 
else that you may sen 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave J ing 8 No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Gash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R, station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, ai 32c per lIb., or 35c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myseif 
responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. L. Roor. 





BARNEBS’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., ete. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Catu- 
logue and Price List Free. 

Ww. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. ltfd 


~ Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Tae A BG or Bee GoLTURE 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 

ostoffice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 

ne copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00; ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Con's Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
above. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Comb F oundation Machines 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONK- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements and Poppet, mailed on ap- 
plication. A. I. Ri . Medina, Ohio. 

















CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— = 
With The American Bee Journal S es $2 75 


** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 25)..... 200 
* The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ee Se 1 40 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper ee isess 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ...............++ 5 00 
With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 265 
“ British Bee Journal (1 00) .......64 1 75 
“Prairie Farmer ivsciec es: @ 1D 
“Rural New Yorker fh ees 3 00 
* Scientific American | FR eae 3 5) 


“ Fruit Recorder and Cot Gardener (100) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50).......... 2 25 
* Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 25 


[Above rates include all postage.) 
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Summit Apiary. 
Sunshine and Honey 
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The Old Way and the Ne w. 
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West Virginia 
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‘ichigan State Fair. 

New Zealand 

North Carolina 


5 | Workers, Fertile 


COLONIES 
OF BEES. 








Mixed Italians and hybrids; part with Italian 
queens; in one-story Simplicity or 14 story Lang- 
stroth hives; 8 frames of comb; division - hoard; 
cloth; say about 15 lbs. each of honey or granulated- 
sugar feed; all with more or less brood. Will place 
on the cars at Newark for $6.00 per colony. 


address = W, EARLE CASS, 


NO. 2 SUMMER PLACE, 


10d 
Bees in new 2-story L. Merrit Hives; 
combs built last year. Single col., 
in lots of six, $6.50, or $3U0 for the lot. 
Would take youns team as part pay. Safe arrival 
cuaranteed. H. O. MCEL#ANY, Brandon, Lowa. 


216 COLONIES OF BEES. 


FOR SALE! 


A chance to get a first-class apiary South ata 
bargain, NTHONY OPP, 
lott d Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


GREAT REDUCTION ! 


FOR THE NEXT 60 DAYS 


I will sell the U.S. Standard Honey-Extractor at 
about 15% off the list price. 2" Send for mv new 
Price List. G. W. STANLEY, Wyoming, N. Y. 
\ TE will pay We. each for the following: January 

GLEANINGS, and May JUVENILE. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
PLYMouTH ROCKS & BROWN LEGHORNS. 
Superior stock. Prices reasonable. rag ay 
T. 8S. ASHMEAD, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. 


601 | conditions: 
. 2) | Or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 

8 le 99 | 
Queens Across the Atlantic to | from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 


Flights.......508 





600 | mother. 


| sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. 





NEWARK, N. J; | 
‘STRONG COLONIES of Brown Hybrid | 
$7: 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or nen 00 per year. 


$1. 00 Caen: 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
out eeharge. A se 20e each insertion, or $2,00 per — 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
[talian queens for $1,( eac h, under the following 
No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 


#02 | receive the most orders. a rates for warranted 
»| and tested queens, furnished on application to any 


of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will ‘send you another. Probably none will be 
If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 
*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 10tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 10ttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 10tfd 
*Wm. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O lutfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
itfd 
Texas, 


2-12 


*J.S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., 


lottd 
lotfd 
5-10 


*Jas.O Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 
*Oliver Hoover, Clyde, Sandusky Co., O, 
*Ila Michener, Low Banks, Ont,, Can. 5-10 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 8tfd 
*F. G, Cartland, High Point, Guilford Co.,N.C. 10tfd 
*Jus. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 
6-5 


*Wm. K. Deisher, Kutztown, Berks Co.. Pa. 8-10 
*James P. Sterritt, Sheakley ville, Mercer Co., Pa. 
10-3 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La.10tfa 

L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., lowa. 4-3 


FOR SALE! 
52 Strong Colonies of Italian, Holy-Land 
and Hybrid Bees. 


In 1% and 2 story bives, with surplus arrangement. 
I will tuke $400. For particulars, address 


H. J. SCHRECK, 
10 Goshen, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Back Numbers of * Gleanings,” 

Full and complete, and in good order. Vols. for the 
year 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, nearly complete. 
Will sell or exchange any or al. of them for bees, 
books, or any thing useful in the apiary; also 

HISTORY OF FREE-‘MASONRY, 

and Digest. By J. W.S. Mitchel,M.?. Ninth Edit- 

tion, 2iarge Vols., handsomly boundin Morocco; 

Gilt backs, sides, and edges; cost $18. Will sell for 

$10, or exchange for Chambers’ Eucyclopedia, bees, 

or offers. Speak Quick. Address, 

10d =L. A. DOSCH, Miamisburg, Mont. Co., Ohio. 

of best old 


Strawberry and Raspberry Plants o1.a° new 


varieties. Fall is ~“ time to plant. ie for circu- 
lar to WHINERY & SON, 
WLNONA, Con. Co., OHIO. 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head wit be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 

‘ou can look after it, itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. If wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
pomee Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price, 














CITY MARKETS. 


New YorkK.—Our market is moderately active for 
honey. The fall movement thus far, however. is 
not equal to the corresponding date last year. Tae 
warm spell of recent date had a tendency to deter 
large buyers from placing orders. With cooler 
weather we look forward toa more active market. 
We are well informed that white boney will be more 
plentiful, and a lower price than last year is appre- 
hended. While the buckwheat crop is lighter than 
last year, full prices are obtainable. We quote prices 
obtainable for all grades as follows: Fancy white clo- 
ver honey in 1-lb. sections, no giass, 20@21e: fair, 18 
@l19ec; fancy, in 2-lb. sections, glassed, 1744@18e; fair, 
glassed, 15%@l6e; fancy buckwheat, I-lb., no glass, 
15@16e; 2-ibs., glassed, l4c; ordinary bkwt, in 1 and 
2-lb. sections, Ic less. Extracted, white clover, in 
kegs or small bbls, per lb., l0@lle; buckwheat, &@ 
8%4c. Beeswax: The market is firm; prime yellow is 
worth 30@32c. McCAUL & HILDRETH. 

80 Hudson St., N. Y., Sept. 27, 1883. 


CuicaGo.—The demand has been upto the average 
during this month for other years, with perhaps a 
better feeling on the part of purchasers that, for the 
present, the market would not be any lower. I quote 
comb honey, one-pound frames, well filled and white, 
18¢c.; 1% to 2 th. frames, b@tie. Dark comb, cffer- 
ings light, but really no demand for what there is. 
Extracted honey does not move with any freedom; 
consumers and dealers confine themselves to their 
immediate wants. Pure clover, of heavy body, 
brings 10c.; not quite so good,9c. Beeswax, 25@ 35e. 

Chicago, Sept. 24, 1883. RK, A. BURNETT. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey market here is very steady’ 
and the receipts of choice I-b. sections barely 
enough tosupply the demand, and salable at 17 @ L&e.; 
extracted, slow sale. Choice white insmali packages, 
10@lle. Mixed and dark, 9% @1l0c. Beeswax quut- 
able at 25@ Wwe. per tb. A. V. BisHop. 

Milwaukee, Sept. 21, 1883. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey continues in good demand, 


and is readily placed as it arrives at 18@ 19¢c. for best | 


1-h. white, and 17@ 18 for 2-tb. 
old, sells slowly at 15@ 16. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 21, 1883. 


Second quality and 
A. C. KENDEL. 
New YorkK.—Comb honey is plentiful this year. 
We are now receiving some very fine quality, and 
shall soon have a full supply of all grades and styles. 
We quote: Fancy white-clover, 2-th. sec., 19c.: in 
1-f. sec., 20c.; in 1-h. sections, paper boxes, 2lc. 
Fair clover, 2-tb. sec., 16c.; 1-th. sec., lic. Buckwheat 
and dark, in 2-tb. sec., l4c.: 1-t. seec., 5c. White 
clover in bulk is selling at 9@10ec. on arrival. Mar- 
ket in beeswax is dull, and demand light. It is held 
at 27 @ 29c., neenneing 3 ars 
-&F 


a c F. 
New York, Sept. 22, 1883. 


B. THURBER & Co. 


Str. Louts.—None save small sales reported; plenty 
offering and little demand. We quote: strained and 
extracted at 6% @ic.: Comb at 4@léc. Beeswax 
readily salable at 26c. for prime. 


W. T. ANDERSON & Co. 
St. Louis, Sept. 22, 1883. 


Boston.—No change. Best white 1-b. sections 
18@20c.; 2-Ibs. 18c.; extracted, os 


LAKE & RIPLEY. 
Boston, Sept. 25, 1883. 


I have about 150 bs. of basswood honey vet to sell. 
It is in a nice, waxed 2(-gal. oak cask. The honey 
was mostly sealed before extracting, hence is thick 
and nice. W.H. Upton, 

Loveland, Iowa. 





WANTED.—500 to 2000 ths. comb honey in one-pound 
sections; must be first-class. State cush price and 
amounts. Gro. W. LAwson. 

Centreville, Montgomery Co., Ohio. 


WANTED.—a few barrels of white-cloverand bass- 
wood boney. State lowest price, delivered. 

Springbow, Crawford Co., Pa. CHaAs. OLIVER. 

We have 4000 lbs. linn and white-clover honey in 
kegs holding 200 lbs. each, for which we will take 10 
cts. per Ib., deliverd on board the curs here. 

Union City, Lod. ROE Bros. 


I want to buy 1000 Ibs. nice white-clover comb hon- 
ey, 1-lb. sections, for which I will pay 17 cts. per Ib., 
delivered here. Geo. F, WLLLIAMs. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


I wish to buy a few thousand pounds of comb and 
extracted honey. Parties baving honey to sell will 
write me giving particulars us to style of package, 
and lowest price. J. A. BUCHANAN, 

Holliday ’s Cove, W. Va. 

I have 2500 lbs. of white-clover and basswood hon- 
ey. in barrels, for which | will take 11 cents per Ib. 

Stayner, Ont., Can. B. STONE. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


BEE MEETING. 

The next regular meeting of the Mahoning Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at Newton 
Falls, on the first Saturday of November, 1883. 

E. W. TURNER, Sec. 

The Fall meeting of the New Jersey and Eastern 
Bee-Keepers Association will be in New York City, 
at the Cooper Union, on Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1883. 

Bound Brook, N. J. J. HASBROUCK, Sec. 


The annual meeting of the Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Flint, Dec. 5 
and 6, 1883. All are invited. 

Prof. A. J. COOK, President. 

H. D. Currina, See’y. 


The lowa Central Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold their regalar aunual meeting on Friday, Novy. 
2, 1883, at the Court-house in Winterset, Mudison Co , 
Iowa. All bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 
tend, and let us make this one of the best ever held 
in the State. J.E Pryor, See’y. 

Arbor Hiil, Ta. 


The next quarterly meeting of the Central III. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Blooming- 
ton on Wednesday, Oct. 10.at 10 A.M. All interested 
in this and adjoining counties are invited to attend. 

L. WoLcorTt, Pres, 
JAMES POINDEXTER, Sec. 


The next meeting of the Tuscarawas Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention will be in Newcomerstown, on 
Wednesday Sept. 26th 1883, We are endevoring to 
make our meetings of interest to all apiarians, and, 
by so doing, to increase the interest in bee-keeping 
in the couutry. J. A. BUCKLEY, Pres’t. 

H. DENMAN. Sec’y. 


NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION, 


The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hoid its fourth annual convention at Owsley’s Hall, 
N. W. corner Roby and West Madison Sts., Chicago, 
Ill., on Wednesday and Tnursday, October 17 and 18, 
1883, commencing at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, and hoid- 
ing tive sessions. 

The Rev. L. L. Langstroth (the father of American 
apiculture) has promised to be present, and many 
of the most prominent apiarists of the Northwest 
ae be there and aid in the deliberations and discus- 
siops. 

This meeting will be held during the last week of 
the Inter-State Industrial Exposition, and reduc- 
ed railroad fares may be had on nearly all the rail- 
roads. A cordial invitation is extended to bee-keep- 
ers everywhere to attend this annual reunion. 

Meals may be obtained at the restaurant near the 
hall at 25 cents each. 

Beds may be secured at the Gault House for $1, or 
at other hotels at regular rates. 

C. C. MILLER, President. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN, Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER 
No. 47. 


i RIEND ROOT:— You think I was a little ve- 
Bah bement last month. Well, for a long time 

~ nothing had been said against metal-cornered 
frame, and I thought it about time something was 
said, and said vehemently too. To the charge that 
lam sometimes just a trifle vehement, I[ will plead 
guilty; but not soin regard to being too intolerant 
of the opinions of others. I do respect the opinions 
of others, and most especially do I respect them 
when they are supported by good reasons. You 
think my remarks about metal corners will bring in 
a shower of protests. I presume they will. Now, if 
any of the protests are accompanied by reasons, 
please give us the reasons, and let the protests go 

into the waste-basket. You say that you think I 
will change my opinions considerably in the next 
ten years. I hope I shall; there would not be much 
progression if opinions never changed. I have 
changed them considerably in the past seven years; 
but more, perhaps, in the past year than in the pre- 
ceding six years, and I attribute the rapid change of 
the past year to the fact that I have, during that 
time, visited and mingled more freely with other 
bee-keepers; in fact, have been influenced by the 
opinions and reasons of others, and might write 
quite an article upon the 

CONCLUSIONS OF THE SEASON. 

I once thought the American frame as good as 
any other (and for the purposes for which I used 
it, that of raising queens and extracted honey, I 
still think so); but for raising comb honey, I now 
consider a shallow frame preferable; and as the 
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} Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
| Established in 1873. nan 9 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 
PWBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


|A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. ie Gs eer year onteee 





No. 10. 





. 8. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
setae ae the Universal Postal Union, 18¢ 
To all countries NoT of 


Langstroth frame is very sani used, and is ashallow 
frame, I have changed to that. With a shallow 
frame there is more room for boxes over the brood; 
the bees enter and work more readily in the boxes, 
and the complicated side boxes, with their time-tak- 
ing manipulations, are avoided. 

I have made money rearing dollar queens; but 
although the present season has been a very poor 
one, | have come to the conclusion that, for me, 
there is more money in raising comb honey. I 


| probably shall not drop queen-rearing entirely, but 


will continue it to this extent: When a colony hav- 
ing a good queen swarms, I shall wait six or seven 
days, and then cut out all except one or two cells. 
These cells will be kept in the lamp nursery until 
they hatch, when they will be intoduced to nuclei. 
Another conclusion at which I have arrived this 
season is, that, for the production of comb honey, 
pure Italians are not the most desirable. They do 
not enter the boxes so readily as the blacks or hy- 
brids; do not build so straight nor so white combs, 
and are much more liable to crowd the brood-nest 
with honey, and to build brace-combs between the 
sections. They are also more inclined toswarm. In 
a poor season the Italians will gather more honey 
than the blacks, and are more agreeable to handle; 
and, taken all in all, for all purposes the Italians are 
to be preferred; but the producer of comb honey, 
who ignores the above-mentioned good qualities of 
the German bee, does so at a loss. I think it is 
better not to ignore the good qualities of either 
variety, but do as friend Heddon has done — com- 
bine them. So well satisfled am I of the supe- 
riority of a combination of the dark leather-colored 
Italians and the brown German yarieties, that I 
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have bought queens of friend Heddon, and intro- 
duced them to full colonies, and reared queens from 
a tested queen obtained from him, and introduced 
them to other full colonies. I have also obtained a 


tew queens of the Arkansas brown variety frm Geo. | 
B. Peters, and shall probably commenceé another , 


season with few, if any, pure Italians in my yard. I 
had, perhaps, a dozen colonies of hybrids this season, 


and the work that they did will certainly bear me | 


out in drawing the above conclusions. For fear 
that some may think that my having hybrids in my 
yard was not justice to queen-buying customers, I 


will say that, by the use of fdn, the production of | 


drones was controlled. Another season, comb hon- 
ey will be my specialty; andif any one wants queens 
of the Heddon strains I can supply them. In tak- 
ing this position in regard to the best bees, I expect 


that friend Heddon and myself, and perhaps a few | 


hundred others, will stand alone; but if, by taking 


this position, we get comb honey by the carload, I | 


think we can afford to “ stand alone.” 
VISIT FROM ERNEST R. ROOT. 
Two or three weeks ago I was sitting upon one end 
of the work-bench writing, when a young man step- 


ped in at the door and asked if this was ‘Mr. Hutch- | 
The stranger | 


inson, ‘ W. Z.’”’ I replied, ** Yes, sir.”’ 
said, **‘ My name is Root;” and as I looked at bim in- 
quiringly he said, “* Ernest.’’ The pen was laid down 
and his hand was grasped; and as he had had a 
tramp of about 8 miles, not having come on the reg- 


ular train, we sat down and chatted an hour or two, | 


and then went out and caged queens, and introduc- 
ed virgin queens, and ‘‘talked.’’ In the evening, 
Ernest and my brother and myself held one of those 
unconventional conventions, and we showed Ernest 
the “ fixings’’ that | was getting ready for the State 
Fair. 
north-west. He was swinging around quite a large 
“ circle,” visiting bee-keepers. Friend Root, if fam 
any judge, you have,in Ernest, a good son — one 
who will be generally liked and respected. 
OFF FOR THE STATE FAIR. 
Yesterday morning, half a carload of bees, honey, 


bee-keeping implements, etc., were started on their | 


way to our State Fair at Detroit, and to-morrow 
morning I shall start. If I have time, and I will try 
to, I will send youa short description of the bee- 
keeping part of the Fair, in time for the Oct. No. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
Rogersville, Gen. Co., Mich., Sept. 13, 1883. 


Friend H., the great reason why we pre- | 


fer metal corners is, that they make the 
combs movable, and it seems to me a mova- 


ble comb was really never movable until met- | 


al corners were put on them. You object to 
their being so very movable, I know; but 
we want every comb in every hive so it can 
be picked up with one hand, if need be, with- 
out any jar or snapping, or without being 
obliged to use the screw-driver, or lever of 
any kind. Again, our metal - cornered 


frames weigh, on an average, about 4 ounces, | 


whereas some of your old wooden frames 
weigh pretty nearly a pound; and even then 
they are not so stiff and true as our wired 
metal-cornered frames. It would seem al- 
most like box hives to think of going back 
to the old way. Whenever we want frames 
fixed in their places, we do it by ag > 
boards. But I would by no means think of 
having all my frames stick in their places, 


The next morning friend E. went on to the | 


| just because, when a hive is to be move) 
| about, we want the frames immovable. | 
_has been objected, that the metal frames cut 
‘the fingers. We have never experience: 
much if any trouble of that kind ; but per- 
haps it is because we do not handle large 
crops of honey. We are now considering « 
plan for obviating this difficulty. — It seems 
you have also decided to drop queen-reariny, 
_and, if I am correct, you rather take excep- 
tion to pure Italians. I should think, ol: 
friend, you had been-visiting around lately. 
May an old friend caution you about being 
hasty, and taking up many new departures ” 
— Thank you for your kind words in regard 
to Krnest. — Judging from your report in 
this number, it seems no one can any more 
say that W. Z. Hutchinson, who occupies 
the first place on the pages of GLEANINGS has 
never yet raised a crop of honey. I amvvery 

lad indeed you have sneceeded so well, eve 
if you have seen fit to change your views on 
| several things. 

rc i eA 


THE CONVENTION IN TORONTO. 


THIRTEENTH CONVENTION OF THE NORTH-AMERICAN 


BKE-KKEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

G in Canada. I went by the way of the 
Nickel-Plate Railway, getting. an-ex- 
cursion ticket from Cleveland to* Toronto 
and back for the smali sum of $5.50. The 
regular fare would have been $17.00. It 
is an excellent idea to have our conventions. 
and especially our national conyentions, held 
| at such a time and piace that the bee-friends 
| of America can take advantage of these low 
rates of travel. Ourtriponthe Nickel-Plate 
was more pleasant on account of the pres- 
ence of the gentlemanly manager, Mr. Pate, 
who attended us the whole way, made ar- 
rangements for our hotel lodgings, took us 
to the right boat, and made himself a gen- 
eral father to the many who, like myse!f 
were comparatively unused to travel. The 
Nickel-Placte is a beauciful new road ; and 
when I expressed my surprise to bim that 
| our cars moved with so little noise, he ex- 
| plained to me that we were traveling on Car- 
| wheels made of paper! if they can make the 
| wheels for railway trains of paper, why can 
we not have paper bee-hives ? I presume we 
might do so without any trouble; but the 
chief obstacle in the way now is the expense 
compared with our modern wooden hives. 
When we arrived in Buffalo, our manage) 
took us toa very pleasant and comfortable 
hotel. After supper I began to wonder 
whether this hotel, too, had a bar somewhere 
behind the scenes. In truth it did, and I re- 
mained in theroom much of the evening. just 
to study human nature —especially human 
nature as we find it in beer-saloons. I must 
confess, friends, that when I went to bed at 
9 o'clock I could not help a sort of feeling 
that it would be in some respects a little hard 
to close up such a place as this. The man 
who stood behind the bar seemed full of the 
milk of human kindness, and it was hard to 
imagine that he would harm any one. His 
customers seemed pleasant, well-to-do peo- 
ple, about of the same class as I used to be 
when I used to take a glass of beer of an even 


N Sept. 17th I started for the meeting 
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ing with a friend or two. ‘This second | 
smendmentgyou know, must cut off this lux- | 
iry,as many doubtless esteem it, from all such 
jaces as this. Well, you know I usually 
vet up about 5 o’clock in the morning; but 
1 consequence of change in the time in 
ijuffalo, I arose about half-past 4 o’clock ; 
ind as no one seemed moving, I thought I 
would take a look in there. What do you 
think [saw ? A room full of ragged, dis- 
solute, besotted - looking human beings, 
stupefied with beer or something worse, 
ind a perfect jargon of low-lived and filthy 
oaths and curses. One man, as he ealled 
his comrades to drink, spoke of his wife and 
children at home. and about his own blasted 
and sin-eursed life; with a sort of maudlin 
leer he made light of it all, and condemned 
himself and all present to the bottomless 
pit, and so it wenton. The man behind the 
counter had lost his cheerful, kind look of 
the dav before, and acted and spoke as if he 
were tired of life, and all that life could 
furnish. I went out into the open air, and 
drew a breath of relief, and declared to my- 
self that I would never more be deceived by 
the mirrots and silver-plate and cut-glass 
furniture, even though accompanied with 
gentlemanly manners and a thin outside 
show. 

That day, a little before noon, by standing 
on the platform of the car I caught a glimpse 
of Niagara Falls. To tell the truth, I was a 
little disappointed. It was a little strange, 


it is true, to see that great swift river, a lit- 
tle more than half a mile wide, tumbling 
over a precipice ; but the feeling was a little 


like that of the Irishman who replied. when 
his attention was called to it, ‘* Well, but 
what is to hinder its ‘rowling’?”’? You see, 
it looks so natural to see it tumble when it 
comes to the tumbling-off place, that it was 
not so very surprising. More of this anon. 
\Vhen I next stepped off, at the steamboat- 
landing, I saw waving in the breeze, for the 
lirst time in my life,a strange flag, and I 
realized that I was really and truly for once 
outside of the fostering care of the stars and 
stripes. I confess I felt a little bad and 
homesick ; but when [ expressed something | 
of my feeling to a bystander, he pointed 
across the bay. where, sure enough, the old | 
‘lag waved. The two flags were not very 
faraway. I wonder how it is with the two 
peoples. What sort of friends are these 
Canadians, anyhow ? There is one good | 
thing about them, certainly. They raise 
lots of peaches. The platform in front of 
the steamboat was literally covered with 
baskets of the most beautiful large yellow | 
fruit, with ruddy cheeks, that it was ever 
iny fortune to behold. Not even at our fairs | 
had I ever seen such a display of peaches. | 
It took the steamer an hour to load them on. | 
Somebody said there were 15,000 baskets, 
\inless I have made a big mistake. It may. 
be I have. But there were a great many 
indeed. In acoupleof hours more the great | 
city of Toronto was before us. In the fore- 
ground we had Hanlan’s Island, named aft- | 
er the great English oarsman, who, it is said, 
las outstripped both England and America 
in his especial calling. The island is a most 
beautiful piece of verdure. The buildings 


and shrubbery are beautifully arranged ; 
and when a bystander explained to me that 
it was the playgrouud of the great city of 
Toronto, I could readily understand why it 
was so nicely kept. The finest building on 
the island belongs to Ilanlan; and although 
it was originally intended for a large hotel 
and beer-saloon, I was told that the Canadian 
people had become so aroused up in the mat- 
ter of temperance, that for two years pro- 
hibition had been successfully maintained 
on this island. The Canadians seem to be 
proud of the fact; and where heretofore had 
been such a scene of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, now not even a glass of beer ean 
be had. Parents can let their children at- 
tend a picnic over on the island, without 
fear of any of the consequences that inevit- 
ably follow beer-saioons and beer-gardens. 
Our good friend C. F. Muth was down at 
the boat, looking for bee-friends; but as he 
is a very large man, and [am quite a small 
one, he did not see me, and I did not see 
him,and so I made my way to the exhibition 
grounds. I very soon blundered on to the 
apiarian building. It would hardly be prop- 
er to call it a hall, for it is so large; in fact, 
it was about as large as the *‘ Floral Hall” 
building to many of our county fairs. I very 
innocently stepped inside ; but the pyramids 
upon pyramids, and tier upon tier of boxes 
of both extracted and wosinn 9 honey, towering 
clear to the lofty rafters, caused me to open 
my eyes (and my mouth too, I fear) in mute 
wonder. What did it mean? I was not 
prepared to believe that old Mother Earth 
could produce such a spectacle as this. IL 
soon got my tongue, and began to talk; and 
when they found out that it was Novice in 
veritable flesh and blood, I soon found a 
warm welcome awaiting me. ‘The associa- 
tion in the city was telephoned; and while I 
waited orders, I had a lively chat with some 
of the Canadian bee-keepers — strong, stur- 
dy, vivacious, cheerful, funny fellows I 
found them, and I very soon began wonder- 
ing whether our stars and stripes would not 
be largely benefited by having the Union 
Jack still a little closer to her side. There 
was one man in the hall, with a most mag- 
nificent show of comb honey, whom I shall 
long remember for his quaint mirth and wit, 
and the provincial brogue that distinguishes 
most Canadians from United States people, 
that gave an added charm te his conversa- 
tion. Although I spent only half an hour 


| with him, I felt almost lonesome when If left 


him to go to the convention. My wife was 
born on the shores of ‘‘ Merry England,” as 
you may know; and how I did wish she 
could have been with me, and heard my 


good friend J. B. Hall talk, for that was his 


|; hame. 


When I made my appearance at the con- 


vention, some meddlesome body called right 


out, in the midst of proceedings, that A. I. 
Root had got away from the ‘* Home of the 
Honey-Bees,”’ and was there in the conven- 
tion. They made so much noise, that for a 
while I felt a little foolish, and did not know 
where to go, or what to do. I was very soon 


/warmly received among their number, and 


at the first intermission I received such an 


enthusiastic welcome that my poor right 
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hand has hardly got over it yet. Of course, | would be more than human. Prof. Cook 
I began to look around me: for it has al-| and his twin brother (?) C. @ Miller were 
wavs been one of my peculiarities to want there. Friend Langstroth cathe in a little 
to know where I am, and to see what everv time after I arrived. C. F. Muth told us 
thing looks like. Very likely our blue-eved about buying and selling honey. Rev. W. 
baby at home came very naturally bv his| F. Clarke had wandered from away up 


disposition to twist his head and roll his 
eves in every conceivable direction to see 
what is going on, and what there is new un- 
der the sun. T very soon got my eyes ona 
full-length life-size portrait of a beautiful 
woman standing at the head of the room in 
which we were congregated. <A beautiful 


| north, to come down among the bee-friends 
-again. Vandervort and Pelham were there 
| with their samples of comb foundation, and 
| mills too, I presume. although there was so 

much to see that I did notsee them. Friend 
| Poppleton, of Iowa, and Judge Andrews, of 
Texas, were there. and Mr. Flonse, of New 


woman is alwavs a nice thing to have around. | York State, and Mr. Hart, of Florida, and 
But. whv did these Canadian people have’ many more whom I can not now remember. 
one in such aconspicuons place as this, in | 


one of their public buildings? Pretty soon | 
it slowly dawned upvon my understanding. | 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Why, you blessed | 


piece of old stupidity! can’t you scrape up 


sense enongh vet to know that that ‘woman’ | 


is none other than Queen Victoria?” 
Before we left, I found mv eyes wander- 


ing toward her as the convention progressed, | 
and canght myself saving. mentally. a great | 
many times, ‘‘God save the Queen!” The, 


room they had given us was none other than 
the council chamber of the city of Toronto. 
It was furnished free of charge,—gas-lights, 
janitor. and all.— and, what is still more, 
His Honor the Mayor of Toronto came be- 
fore us and gave us a short address of wel- 
come. Well. I tell you, friends, somehow it 
made the whole thing nass off very pleasant- 


lv. After one of the sturdy sons of Canada, | 
Mr. MeKnight, had stood up and given usa | 


little speech of welcome. I began to feel that 
T really loved old England and all her sons. 


T need not mention her daughters here, be- | 
eause TIT commenced loving one of them a. 


great many vearsago; andasthe investment 


has turned out well, T do not believe T am | 
going to stop now, even if I am toward fifty. | 


Well. T should like it if T could tell yon all 
that I learned here: but I do not know how 
T can, unless I wait till something draws it 
out. and so you may expect to hear me say, 
for the next year or two, every little while. 
“When I was in Canada.” Our friend D. 
A. Jones was D. A. Jones still, just as he 
always has heen —a natural born leader, 
and a man kind and liberal toa fault. He 
was the acknowledged leader and father of 
apiculture in Canada, as healways has been. 
Tt was PD. A. Jones who secured the beauti- 
ful building on the fair-gronnds; it was D. 
A. Jones who taught Canadian peonle that 
they could raise honey, and thev bid fair to 
beat the world (by the way). It was D. A. 
Jones with his great influence who bronght 
the convention to Canada. and it is still D. 
A. Jones whom the city of Toronto delights 
to honor; and if he has ever asked for any 
thing he did not get. without any trouble, it 
is something that I have not yet heard of. 
He is in every respect a large man; and al- 
though some few friends do take exceptions 
to the at times reckless wav in which he acts 
and speaks, I am sure that those who know 
him will see clearly the amount of business 
our good friend has to look after. and let a 
broad charity cover and excuse all his little 
sins of omission and commission, if any 
such do exist; and if there were none, he 


CANADA-THISTLE HONEY. 


One of the funny surprises was to find 
_tons upon tons of the most beautiful white 
| honev, both comb and extracted, that it has 
ever been my good fortune to taste, all made 
from the Canada thistle. The flavor is so 
much like basswood that [ insisted that 
some late-blossoming basswood-trees had 
yielded enough to give it a flavor, although 
my Canadian friends think Iam mistaken. 
Friend Jones thinks that a great part of the 
wonderful yields that they have had in Can- 
ada have been from this same Canada this- 
tle: but as there is a law against raising it 
|in this country (anda right good law it is. 
by the wav), I presume we shall have to let 
the Canadians hold the laurel on this sort of 
honev. For whiteness, transparency. and 
beauty of flavor, I have never met any thing 
anywhere like it. and I must doubt if the 
world has ever before seen any such magnifi- 
cent display of beautiful honey as the con- 
vention gave. I have remarked elsewhere 
| that the exhibitors sold honey at wholesale 
| and retail all along through the whole exhi- 
bition. and it seems to me that this is reallv 
a wonderful advancement in the matter of 
making fairs a suecess. The bee-keeper 
_ who gets the money is paid. and the purchas- 
/er who has come out with his family fora 
holiday. and takes home a good big pail of 
_honey, is also happy. Why, I feel ashamed 
| of mvself, as [ think it all over, to consider 
how little IT knew about the honev industry 
| before I set foot on the Canadian shores! 

| ‘The first business of the convention was 
delegates’ reports. Our friend C. C. Miller 
reported a crop rather unfavorable in Iili- 
nois; but as he made something like 60 ths. 
per colony of comb honey from his entire 
large apiary, I told him [ thought his report 
was one he ought to thank God for. Dr. J. 
P. H. Brown reports Georgia as quite un- 
favorable — not over 20 lbs. per colony, on 
an average. Judge Andrews, of Texas, gave 
their crop as very light, although the honey 
was of a very superior quality. He thinks 
10 Ibs. per colony would be about right. 
Horsemint so far has been a failure. Friend 
Poppleton, of Iowa, reports the white-clover 
yield as heavv: but after that was gone, he 
says they had the worst season for honey he 
ever knew. Friend Hart, of Florida, reports 
the crop as an average one. They have 
swarming as early as the middle of February. 
Along the coast counties they get large 
quantities of honey from the black mangrove, 
which, although rather dark in color, is ex- 
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cellent in flavor. Prof. Cook thinks that 
Michigan had about half a crop; about 50 or 
40 lbs. per colony, be thinks, would be a fair 
average, one-third comb honey. From this 
we infer that Michigan people would con- 
sider 100 Ibs. or a little more about a fair 
average. Friend Pelham, of Kentucky, 
sives the yield as much above the average, 
where white clover prevails. Mr. Porter, of 


Colorado, thinks their yield would run about | 


100 lbs. per colony. A great deal is gathered 
from the Rocky-Mountain bee-plant in their 
State. Friend Muth reports the yield good 


in the southern part of Ohio; thinks the | 


average would be 130 lbs. per colony, but it is 
mostly from clover. He savs it has been 
offered for 8 to 84 cents, but advises bee-men 
to hold their erop rather than sell it at that 
price. Mr. MeKnight gives the report from 
Canada as over 100 Ibs. on an average, and 
reports a total yield of 211,772 lbs. The honey 
was from clover, basswood, and Canada this- 
tles. Canada bee-men winter but little out 
of doors now. Friend Vandervort, of Penn- 
sylvania, reports about half a crop. James 
1). Long, of Quebec, reports a yield of 100 
lbs. per colony. Friend Hayhurst, of Miss- 
ouri, reports the loss, during the past winter, 
at about 10 per cent, and an increase, during 
the summer, of 50 per cent, and an average 
vield per colony, spring count, of 35 Ibs. of 
comb honey, and 30 of extracted. The 
honey is of a superior quality, and principally 
clover and basswood. But little wax is re- 
ported ; thinks they have in Missouri about | 
200 practical, progressive bee-men, owning | 
an aggregate of about 20.000 colonies, and | 






WHAT IS THE BEST WIDTH FOR SECTION 
BOXES? 

The decision seemed to be about 2 inches, 
or a little less, where separators are used; 
without separators, from 14 to 18 inches. A 
great Many are now managing without sep- 
arators, and it seemed to be the voice of the 
convention, that, with proper management, 
separators might be dispensed with, and," by 
so doing, a much larger crop of honey be se- 
| cured. 


RIPENING HONEY. 

Messrs. Hart and Poppleton thought that 
the sun was the very best agent for the pur- 
| pose. Great care should be exercised in 
evaporating thin honey over the fire. Mr. 
Corneil suggested that we should have {a 
standard specific gravity for honey. Your 
humble servant suggested that there is a 
| vast difference in this respect, for many of 
| the glass jelly honey-tumblers that hold,one 
| pound of California honey could not be made 
|to contain nearly a pound of much of the 
| honey we have in our markets; and also 
| that honey stored in adeep tank or barrel 
would be very apt to be heavy on the bot- 
| tom and lighter at the top, the heavier por- 
| tion settling. Mr. MeKnight corroborated 
this statement. Mr. Hart declared that hon- 


»| ey will absorb moisture from the atmosphere, 


/if not kept in some dry warm place. Prof. 
| Cook thinks that no man can afford to wait 
| for the bees to ripen the honey, and also 


| states that no honey should be put upon the 


market until it has a good body. 
TO PREVENT HONEY CANDYING. 


thinks perhaps the total honey crop is net) Several plans were given, but Mr. Jones 


far from 1,300,000 Ibs. : 
_Some of the subjects discussed were as 
follows: 


HOW HEAVY SHOULD OUR FOUNDATION BE? 


Mr. Vandevort says if honey is coming in 
fast, thin fdn. does very well; but when the 
flow is scarce, thev are apt to make holes in 
thin fdn. D. A. Jones prefers about 8 to 9 
feet to the pound. Mr. Taylor,of Michigan, 
thought 7 feet to the pound was safer, but 
considered the form of the cell more impor- 
tant than the weight. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SOIL ON HONEY. 


Prof. Cook thought that the secretion of 
honey is an evidence of health in the plant, 
and this agrees with my experience. If we 
want spider plant, or any other, to yield 
large quantities of nectar, the plant must be 
enriched, and the growth strong. 


DOES IT PAY TO CULTIVATE HONEY- 
PLANTS? 

No one could state positively that it ever 
yet paid to grow plants exclusively for hon- 
ey. Itis well enough to grow honey-plants 
for the fun of it; but those who wish to do 
it as a money investment, had better choose 


some plant that brings a crop aside from) 


the honey. 


TO PREVENT THE LOSS OF QUEENS. 

D. A. Jones says they breed thousands of 

queens, and have but little trouble by their 

missing their hives. They have the hives 
not much more than 6 feet apart. 


| thought that none of them were sure. Some- 
i times it will not candy, and then again jit 
will, in spite of treatment. C.C. Miller 
said, that if you drain off the liquid portion 
from candied honey, and then melt the resi- 
due, you would get a much finer quality than 
could be obtained by any other process. , I 
indorse this statement. 
WHAT IS THE BEST TIME FOR INCREASE? 
The question was asked, ‘If 100 colonies 
| are to be increased to 150, will I get more in- 
| crease by making the increase before, dur- 
ing, or after the honey-flow?” Prof. Cook 
said before, if possible; if not, afterward; 
| during, never. Miller, Poppleton, and oth- 
ers, strongly favored. during the honey-har- 
vest. 
WHERE SHALL EXTRA ROOM BE GIVEN — 
OVER A CASE PARTLY FILLED, OR 
UNDER Ir? 

J. B. Hall puts the a sections under 
the partly filled ones, in the fore part of the 
season; but when the crop began to wind 
up, put them on top. 

(Concluded in next issue.) 


| eT Se 
| MAPLE SUGAR FOR A “SPRING FEED.” 








HOW IT TURNED OUT. 


FFYHREE years before this last, has been a failure 
with, me, my bees always dying in the winter. 
Last summer, having two empty hives filled 
| with comb, and wishing to save the comb, I conclud- 

ed to have some bees put into them. Mr. G. Thomp- 


| 
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son took the hives and put bis first swarms that 
came, into them—one swarm weighing 7'% ths., and 
the other 5%. 
I think I paid him 60 cents per th. They did not 
I paid but little attention to them, thinking they 
would die in the winter, as usual. 
gan to hear renorta of mortality among the bees. I 
looked at my two swarms and found them alive; 
gave each a large cake of maple sugar, and let them 
alone until about the last of May, when I divided 
them (as they seemed crowded, and did not swarm), 
making two swarms of one and three of the other. 
And now I must tell you the biggest story I ever 
read of. In about a week after I divided them, No. 
1 hive began swarming, and they kept at it until T 
got 8 swarms, besides one or two that left me. 
I know, and I think two, went to the woods. 

telling an old hee-man about my luck. He says the 
most of them will, of course, Cie, perhaps before 


one te be strong enough to make a “‘live.’”’ Well, I 
have just looked them over, and I find them pretty 
strong with bees, anda “right smart’? of brood in 
all the hives but one (that is queenless), but the 
most of them are lacking in honey. I suppose it 


soe 
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mense number of bees. Well, then, to sum up, I 
have from No. 1 hive 8 good ones, one poor one, all 
well stocked with hees; four have sufficient honey 
to winter; the other four will have to be fei; No.2 
hive did not swarm, and now, after examining all 
my hives and getting, on an average, about twenty 
stings to each hive, and feeling sick at my stomach, 
you will not wonder that my enthusiasm in apicul- 
ture is cooled off, and I would like to sell out. 

IRA BENNETT. 


.s 
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Medina, Ohio, September 20, 1883. 


that you are the same man who wrote us a 
funny piece for Blasted Hopes two vears 
ago or more. 
above. for it has given abundant proof that 
your locality is a good one, and the plain 


bees the right care at the right time. 


frames in the spring was tiptop, and it pro- 
duced the great result you have mentioned, 
or. at least. it contributed to it largely. Well, 
you shonld have followed this up. and, in- 
stead of letting the bees run the thing after 
their own fashion. vou should have managed 
it intelligentlv. Had you kept all that mon- 
strons quantitv of bees that that queen must 
have produced, steadily gathering honey. 
and filling sections. or filling combs to be 
emptied by the extractor. you might have 
given us a story of a tremendous yield, in- 
stead of such a great quantity of swarms. 
Now. I would not feed them maple sugar in 
the fall. bnt feed them well and strong with 
grannlated-sugar syrup, and next year you 
ean give usa Report Encouraging. such as 
Medina County has never yet heard of, may 
be. You need not have twenty stings from 
each hive: in fact, you ought not to have 
one sting from twenty hives, if you take a 
smoker and go at it rightly. And besides, 
you prohablv would then have no disposition 
to “‘sell ont.”? as you talk of in your con- 
cluding sentence, 


One was Italians, the other hybrids. | 


Last March I be- | 


One | 
I was | 


winter, as it is impossible for so many swarms from | 


took a large quantity of honey to raise such an im- | 


Friend B.. it seems a little funny to think | 
T am very glad of your letter | 


moral is. I think, that you do not give — 
ute | 
ting a big cake of maple sugar over the | 


| ‘THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW, 





WITH A LITTLE PICTURE OF THE OLD WAY OF GET- 
TING HONEY. 


meke any surplus honey to speak of. Last summer | 


UR bees are in the old-fashioned box hives. 
We commenced with one box 7 years ago. 
Some summers they would do right well, as 
| far as swarming was concerned, but we seldom got 
any honey, except when a colony died, which hap- 
pened quite frequently ia winter. Some springs we 
| would have just one colony left, which was the case 
this spring, but it was a very strong one, and swarm- 
ed four times. After reading some of the letters in 
GLEANINGS I got a little enthusiastic, and concluded 
we would have some honey from our bees, as it is 
| quite a luxury here, there being very few bees kept 
| in this part of the country. Well, the first thing to 
be done was to put what we ca!l rent boxes on. It 
was a long time before any of the bees commenced 
working in them; but at last one colony started, as 
we discovered by lifting the box and peeping in, 
which it required an immense amount of courage to 
do. After waiting what seemed a sutlicient time 
for them to have it filled, I equipped myself in bon- 
net, veil, and woolen mits, for, oh! they do sting me 
| unmercifully when they can get at me. Not having 
asmoker (in fact, we never heard of them till we 
read about them in the journal), we made a big 
smoke with shavings and gas-tar. I lifted the rent 
box off and held it right over the smoke, but the 
bees would not leave, and the heat melted, or, rath- 
| er, softened the combs, and, finding the bees refused 
to leave, I got very courageous, and determined to 
| have some honey at all hazards, and attempted to 
| take the combs out with the bees on, by cutting 
along the edge of the comb with a case-knife, and 
then lifting them out with my hands. Well, I did 
succeed in getting some little honey, about 4 Ibs.; 
| but suchatime! There must about 300 bees have 
lost their lives by drowning in the honey and burn- 
ing in the fire, and by being smashed and mutilated 
| in various ways; but they were quite active in the 
battle, and warmed me up considerably, which did 
not cool my enthusiasm a bit, only T want to know 
what we ought to do with bees, and how to do it. so 
we are all anxiously waiting the arrival of the ABC, 
| as the whole family are now very much interested 
| in bees, although sometimes for months during part 
of the time we have been keeping bees we have fer- 
gotten them entirely. ALICE PICKLES. 
Woodland, Pa., Aug. 24, 1883. 


| Friend Alice, I am very sorry indeed to 
know of the difficulties you encountered in 
; your first attempt at bee culture. I trust 
| you will soon be in the beaten path; in fact, 
_L have given the above letter mainly to illus- 
| trate the wonderful stride that bee culture 
| has made in the last few years. And those 
| who are familiar with the modern methods 
will probably smile at the difficulties you 
' have encountered. Whata vast difference 
_it does indeed make in working at any thing, 
| whether we do so understandingly or intelli- 
| gently, or whether we start out blunderingly 
/in the dark, as it were. I presume our 
| friend Alice took time enough in getting the 
| four pounds of honey as she did, to take off 
400 lbs. by our improved methods,-to say 
nothing of taking the lives of so many poor 
little innocents. 
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OUTDOOR WINTERING IN THE NORTH. 


HOW TO WINTER WITHOUT ANY UPWARD VENTILA- 
TION. 





5 ¥ my articles last spring I didn’t say a word about | 
’ 


my wintering experiences; I just thought I'd bold 
on till wintering talk became seasonable again; 
and perhaps some of the comrades thought I had 
had bad luck, and wanted to sneak out of confessing 
1 went into last winter with 130 colonies, reached 
April Ist with 122, came down 5 colonies more during 
the spring, and commenced the present season with 
117. These figures are not bad, and yet they do not 
vive me nearly a fair showing. The loss was mainly 
ut of 13 colonies that I tried to winter in various 
experimental ways. All these perished but five — 
nobly perished in the interests of science—but I think 
the experiment was worth what it cost. I hopein 
some future article to give the details; but, as I think 
| have never given fully in GLEANINGS my approv- 
ed method, I will write this time of that. Of 126 col- 
onies packed in that way, only 4 were lost. Accord- 
ing to the coroner’s inquests that I habitually bold 
over departed colonies, two of these died of dysen- 
tery. one was destroyed by injudicious moving aft- 
cr they had become weak, and one was teo warm 
when first packed, and formed the center of cluster 
with the queen in a cold place, where she and part 
if the colony perished. The survivors could bave 
heen re-queened and perpetuated, I think, but I 
chose to unite them with another colony. 
It is pretty evident that bees enter the winter, pre- 
isposed to dysentery some seasons, while other sea- 
sons they have a full stock of vigor and vitality, 
and will not fail to go through, unless the circum- 
stances are very much against them. My bees last 
year showed signs of dysentery very early. By Jan- 
vary 9th three colonies were losing bees seriously 
by coming out to die on the snow — a state of things 
that soon spread to most of the apiary. On Febru- 
ary 8th I was able, by means of afresh snow, to make 
a crude estimate of the number of bees that came 
crutside to die, and averaged it at 40 bees per colony 
cach day. I ventured a hope that there were enough 
bees being raised to partly balance the loss, in which 
| think I was correct. Feb. 13th the air about the 
ipiary bad a smell of dysentery in it. Also other 
bees in this vicinity died badly, and many colonies 
were lost. After all this, to scare a fellow I finally 
came off as stated above. I think it was because of 
a very excellent method, although in that I am, per- 
haps, a partial judge; but I’ll proceed to dilate upon 
iit, any way. Somebody has said, ‘*The best pack- 
ing for bees is bees;’”’ and I have rather taken that 
as my banner. I reduce every colony to four frames, 
and then chuck two of them into aqvhive. I do not 
feed up to get the combs heavy with honey, but just 
take the best ones there are. There will be mild 
days in Mareh, and probably’ in February, when an 
empty comb ean be taken out, and one of those re- 
moved in the fall putin its place. In case all the 
frames were very light, of course there would have 
to be feeding; but that never seems to happen in 
our locality. If the four frames contain, exclusive 
of comb and pollen, eight pounds of good honey, 
they may be trusted, [think. To fit a hive for two 
colonies, of course a partition must be putin. I use 
two thicknesses of enamel cloth tacked to a’ square 
frame made of thin strips of wood. With this ar- 
rangement they cuddle up against the enamel, and 
form the winter cluster just as if they were all in 








one colony. Having but one hive to warm, they 
use, I think, but little more honey than one colony 
would. 

The combs, as hung in the hive for winter, should 
be spread a little, making the spaces between about 
twice as large as the bees left them. As an eight- 
frame hive will not allow of this, I feel very strong- 
ly in favor of having a hive admit of at least ten 
frames, although in summer use I commonly reduce 
to seven by division-boards. 

Upward ventilation I suppress totally by tucking 
down an enamel sheet as closely as possible. I do 
not wish to argue that porous covering is a failure; 
many use it, and do well; but I wish herein to give 
my own method just as itis. So far as there is any 
change, I think the present movement among 
thoughtful bee-folks is in the direction of the bees’ 
own methed, making all above them as close ag it 
possibly can be. 

I use folded cushions instead of sewed, wheat 
chaff, and three or four inches of it. Not so much is 
needed as when it is being constantly dampened 
with moisture from below; and having the chaff 
above always dry and warm is quite an important 


advantage. 
It is almost needless to say, that I prefer hives 


with double and chaff-packed walls. If the hive is 
big enough, however, it can be made tolerable by 
using a division-board at each side. 

One of the most important items of my plan is the 
bottom packing, which is accomplished by setting 
the hive on atray of sawdust two or three inches 
deep. A smooth and aon-porous bottom will be 
covered with dampness, filth, or ice, a good part of 
the time, to the great injury of the colony above, 
while thoroughly dry sawdust below keeps things 
**just lovely.’’” The center of the tray must have a 
strip of board across for the enamel partition to 
shut down on, lest the bees dig under and get at 
their neighbors. The tray used in winter makes 
the bottom-board for summer by just turning it the 
other side up. 

In the tray below them each colony has its sep- 
arate vestibule boxed off with thin lumber, and not 
filled with sawdust, but empty. This vestibule ex- 
tends in under the front ends of the frames 1% or 2 
inches, so that dead bees may drop in considerable 
numbers, with no danger of the entrance closing up 
with them. It can be cleaned out at any time, and 
should be looked into occasionally. Only a loose bit 
of board held by a half-brick separates the front 
side of it from “all out doors.” 

Last, but not least of the ‘‘ wrinkles,” is one made 
possible by the one last named. The entrance of 
the hive is closed, and a winter entrance 2 or 3 by % 
is made in the vestibule; and it is made three times 
as effective as an ordinary entrance would be by 
having it vertical instead of horizontal. That is to 
say, it is % wide and 2 or 3 high. The loose bit of 
board, armed at the end with a projecting row of 
wire nails, to circumvent the mice, is slipped to one 
side just far enough to make an entrance nearly un- 
der one corner of the hive. I advise quite earnest 
care to keep the entrance unobstructed at all times, 
except during a severe ‘ blizzard.”” The quickest 
way to open things on the morning after a snow is 
to take a tea-kettle full of boiling water, and give 
each entrance a little tiny bit of a spill of it, being 
very careful not to pour enough to make steam rise 
up inside the hive. So the separate items of my 
plan are, 1, two colonies in a hive; 2, spreading the 
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combs; 3, no upward ventilation; 4, chaff cushions; 
6, chaff walls; 6, bottom packing; 7, the vestibule; 
8, the vertical entrance. 

But, I see a practical bee-man rising and saying, 
**Mr. Hasty, is it nota great deal of work to get a 
large apiary ready for winter by your method?” 
Ah, me! it is lots of work — and perhaps you don't 
want it just for that reason. E. BE. Hasty. 

Richards, O., Sept. 15, 1893. 

Friend H., [am glad you told us in the 
commencement that you succeeded with 
your plan; for had you not, quite a number 
would have been ready to find fault with it. 
In fact, I felt inclined to find fault myself: 
but when I reflected that you did so well, I 
eoncluded I wouldn’t. I have been satisfied 
that bees can be wintered safely under the 
enameled sheets, and with no arrangement 
for upward ventilation; but todo it we need 
some swre arrangement for lower ventilation, 
just such as you describe, and I do not know 
but you would be obliged to keep the snow 
away if you close the top up entirely, as you 
suggest. I like the idea of your perpendic- 
ular entrance very much, for I know itisa 
bad thing to have the bees drop and close 
up the entrance. We have had it happena 
great many times. I like the idea of your 
vestibule, but it would be quite a difficult 
matter to have it in chaff hives. I amin- 
clined to think that J should prefer a little 
ventilation through the covering over the 
bees, such as burlap instead of enamel 
sheets, although I confess I like your plan, 
and hope it may be tried quite extensively. 


EE Oe 


OBSERVATIONS BY FRIEND STEPHEN- 
SON. 





notes from my bee journal, which I hope may 

prove interesting to some of my friends. Thave 
been very careful in making observations and draw- 
ing conclusions, as I have no desire to mislead my- 
self or any one else. My remarks are arranged un- 
der headings, and on perusal you will find instances 
both confirmatory of and exceptional to some of our 
generally accepted bee laws. 

WEDDING FLIGHTS OF QUEENS. 

Within the last few weeks I have been the privi- 
leged though uninvited guest at the nuptials of 
quite a number of young queens. No. 1wasamongst 
the progeny of one of your imported Cyprians, and 
hatched out in one of the original 1-frame nuclei 
in which the brood-combs were shipped. These lit- 
tle boxes, with the addition of a cover and an auger- 
hole entrance, answer splendidly for queen-rearing 
in warm weather. I also find them very useful for 
transporting royal cells when on Italianizing expe- 
ditions. As soon as I have closed cells sufficient for 
my purpose in one hive, I get them all attached to 
one comb; and by next day all is safe for the road. 
Just before starting I place the comb with its ad- 
hering bees into my box, stop the auger-hole, and 
tack on my gauze-cover, and nothing could be bet- 
ter. On arrival at my destination I liberate the bees, 
substitute a wooden cover for the gauze, and I can 
remove my cells at leisure. I have thoroughly test- 
ed this plan, and by using wired foundation my 
combs have borne horseback transportation with 
perfect success. To return to our queen: I noticed 


t accordance with my promise, I send you a few 
——_ 


her condition during one of my periodical examina- 
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tions. She had evidently returned quite recently 
from the wedding, as a whitish substance from 
which two horn-shaped filaments depended was 
clearly observable. This was on the fourth day aft- 
er her emergence from the cell, and in three days 
more she was laying. The increase in size after im- 
pregnation was very remarkable, as in some young 
queens this is not so noticeable. 

Another young queen, reared from the fine yellow 
Cyprianess purchased from you was also observed. 
She presented the appearance so well described by 
Huber, “The last segment of her body appeared to 
be filled with a whitish substance.”’ On examining 
her later on, the sack had become nearly detached, 
and the bees were in full chase after her, evidently 
endeavoring to remove it. She then looked very 
much like a bee from which the sting had been par- 
tially torn out. 

My next young queen, one of the finest I ever 
reared, gave me the opportunity of seeing her actu- 
ally on the wing, and timing her flight. I was watch- 
ing her nucleus, and happened to see something 
like the glint of a golden sunbeam flashing before 
the entrance, and it immediately occurred to me 
that it must be “Her Majesty” out for an airing, 
and so it turned out to be, as she shortly entered in 
all her virgin beauty. Presently she took flight 
again for a 5-minute sally. Then she rested awhile, 
and, after a good square meal of honey, which I no- 
ticed her enjoying, she rushed forth again, and this 
time she was absent some 26 minutes. But, alas! in 
vain. It had then grown late in the evening, and 
she rested for the night. Next day was fortunately 
fine, and about 2 P.M. she took a preliminary flight 
of a few minutes, and then she was absent for about 
half an hour. Again she rested, and after once 
more disappearing for nearly 45 minutes she re- 
turned at length, bearing in her body unmistakable 
proofs of a successful flight. 

IMPREGNATED QUEENS TAKING AN AIRING. 

Next day I observed this same queen whilst tak- 
ing a short flight of 5 minutes or so, but I have nev- 
er seen her on the wing since. Another young 
queen I intercepted on the alighting-board of her 
nucleus, on her return from a successful flight. 
Those flights were taken from the fourth to the 
tenth day after emergence from the cell, and eggs 
were laid 3 to 4 days after. 

QUEEN-REARING, WITH ORIGINAL QUEEN CAGED IN 
THE HIVE. 

T chanced to verify this ina hive containing a 
eaged queen, but it was evidently done under pro- 
test, as only one cell was completed, though suitable 
brood abounded. 

PERSISTENT DESTRUCTION OF ROYAL CELLS. 

T have experienced considerable trouble in getting 
some hives of bees to accept royal cells, even after 
all ordinary precautions had been taken. I think, 
though, I shall now succeed, as they have exhausted 
all brood of suitable age. I find friend Doolittle is 
not strictly correct in saying aroyal cell is never 
torn down when substituted for one built in the 
hive, as T have had several most unaccountablyv 
destroyed, even when placed where the original cells 
were removed; Ldo not think fertile workers are 
present, but will endeavor to satisfy myself on this 
point by watching for their eggs. I should much 
like a few suggestions from you or other apiarian 
friends on the subject. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CAGED QUEEN IN A HIVE ALREADY 
CONTAINING A QUEEN. 


This occurred in a nucleus containing a virgin 
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queen. The caged queen, also a virgin, was cordial- 
ly received — not simply ignored, as is usually the 
case with such juveniles. Had the other queen been 
ina laying condition, possibly the reception might 
have been otherwise than cordial. What think you, 
friend Root? 

The bees in this section are gathering just now 
from buckwheat and wild hemp in the early morn- 
ing, and later on in the the day from polymnia, or 
stickweed, ironweed, and touch-me-not. I have 
failed to see them working on goldenrod, though 
we have it in endless profusion. My bees are now 
bringing in a deep orange-colored pollen. I wonder 
what flowers it can be from. 

H. STILLINGTON G. STEPHENSON, 

Charlemont, Va., Sept. 7, 1883. 





more sugar till it would. This is the way I have 
made all my candy for queen-cages this Season, and 
I have not lost any, except one that I think was in- 
jured before she left. I have sent several to Texas, 
California, and even as far as Oregon, without loss; 
hence [ have been particular in telling how I made 
the candy. I next filled the waxed holes with this 
candy, pounding it in with a stick till the holes were 
full within 44 inch, when a cork was driven in, thus 
preventing any escape of the honey. At about lI 
o'clock I caught the queen, together with 25 worker 
bees which were about six to eight days old, as near- 
ly as I could judge, and placed them in the cage, 
tacking wire cloth over the top of the 1% holes. In 
catching bees to ship by mail, I always take those 
filling themselves with honey, waiting till they are 
nearly filled. After tacking down the wire cloth on 





‘Yhank you for the interesting facts you 
furnish, friend S. I have long been aware 
that young queens fly out after they are im- 
pregnated ; but why they do this I am una- 
ble toexplain. Itis also pretty certain that 
they become impregnated the second time. 
| should cure them of refusing to rear cells, 


the cage, I placed it, wire cloth down, on two ‘14-inch 
strips, and left it till next morning, thus allowing 
the queen to rid herself of eggs, and the bees to 
clean the cage all out, so they would not be trying 
to carry out little pieces of wood and dirt on their 
journey. At 6 o’clock the cover was nailed on, 





ly giving them several combs of brood — 
enough, in fact, to hatch out a better gener- 
ation of bees.—I did not understand friend 


Doolittle to say that a royal cell is never torn | 


down when putin the place of one already 
built. I know that the bees will sometimes 
accept the queen where they have one al- 
ready; but where they will keep two queens 
right along, the case is an exceptional one. 


I think that much depends on the temper of | 
the bees. We usually find some hives in | 


our yard that will accept of any queen; and 
| think verv likely that such a one would ac- 
cept and take care of two queens, provided 
the two queens did not molest each other. 


a Oe 


QUEENS ACROSS THE ATLANTIC, BY 
MAIL. 


HOW DOOLIITLE DID IT. 


@y OME time during last winter, Mr. Angus Came- 
SS) ron, of Scotland, wrote me that he wanted one 

of my best queens sent him by mail, during the 
summer of ’83, if | was willing to try the experiment 
of sending one in that way. I wrote bim, that al- 
though I had little faith in getting a queen alive 
through the mails to him, yet I was willing to test 
the matter; and if I did not succeed, I would stand 
the loss of queen. Accordingly, on the morning of 
Aug. Ist I made a csge as follows: I got out a bass- 
wood stick, 2 in. square and 6 in. long; % inch from 
either end I bored a l-inch hole nearly through, into 
which the candy was to be placed, I now turned 
the block 44 over and bored two 1%-inch holes, 1-16 
of an inch toward the center, from the two 1-inch 
holes at the ends, which made the two 14-inch holes 
come together. I next poured melted wax into the 
holes on either end, so as to prevent the moisture 
in the candy from soaking into the wood, after 
which I cut a % hole through each into the 1% hole, 
as a means for the bees to get the feed. I next 
made the candy by taking pulverized sugar, and 
stirring honey into it till it got rather thick to stir. 
I then took to kneading it till I had it so I could roll 
it into a ball (as we boys used to pack snowballs), and 
placed it in a saucer, having it retain its shape, ex- 
cept flattening a little on the under side where it lay 
on the saucer, If it would not do this, I kneaded in 


which was a strip 3-16 thick, and covered the whole 
of the block on the side where the wire cloth was, 
except two *% holes, one over each 1% hole. The 
whole was now wrapped in strong manilla paper, 
except the two *%-inch holes, thoroughly tied with a 
strong string, and a tag bearing the address tied 
thereto. At Mr. Cameron’s suggestion I registered 
it, 80 as to secure safe delivery after it passed the 
boundary of the U.S., as queens are not supposed 
to pass in the foreign mails. At 7 o’clock on the 
| morning of Aug. 2d the queen left for her home in 
| the Old World, and I awaited the result. The eve- 
| ning of Sept. 4th brought this letter from friend 
| Cameron: 

You nave done it, my friend! you have done it! 
Shortly after 8,on the morning of the 16th inst., I 
received the package containing the queen bee. 
You may be sure I very quickly peered inside, and 
as quickly had the satisfaction of seeing probably the 
first live bee that ever crossed the Atlantic in the mails. 
| delayed as little as possible before I opened the 
cage, or royal palace — for such it proved to be — 
clean, sweet, and in perfect order. On opening I 
found the queen in splendid trim, as were her at- 
tendant bees. Two only of the bees were dead. The 
| candy was not half eaten. and it bad kept its place 

in the cage. No spot of dysentery; in short, every 
thing was first class. I allowed the queen her liber- 
ty in the hive, and this morning, while I held the 
frame in my hand, I saw her deposit eggs. Success 
tober. With kindest regards, and many thanks for 


sending her majesty, Iam yours, etc., 
ANGUS CAMERON, 


Blair Athale, Scotland, Aug. 18, 1883. 

1 have been particular in giving all the minutise of 
this, thinking that perhaps the plan might be im- 
proved upon, so we might yet get queens from Italy 
by mail, thus saving the heavy expense,,of import- 
ing. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept. 13, 1885. 

Well done, old friend! I am glad indeed 
to know that the matter has been accom- 
plished ; and when I first read your letter I 
remarked to our ‘proof-reader,that it is no 
wonder you succeeded, because you always 
do your work so well and carefully that suc- 
cess is pretty sure to come. I am rejoiced 
to know, too, that it was done with the very 
‘same bee-candy that we have been using 
for more than a year past. There is one 
thing greatly in your favor: the queen was 
only 14 days on the route. If I am correct, 
that was rather quick sailing. We have had 
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queens live after being two weeks on the 
route ; that is, where they were misdirected, 
or something of that sort. 
way is open toward having queens mailed 
direct from Italy. We must forward cages 
to our foreign friends, and get them to put 
the queens up so carefully that at leasta 
part of them will reach our shores. 


made over the expensive and comparatively 
slow way of having them sent by express. 
_— —n ee 


FROM L. M. SHUMAKER; HE FIRST 
1000 LBS. OF HONEY. 


SHALL WE GO TO FLORIDA? 








Y FRIEND, TI wrote you a very gloomy letter 
in February, on the subject of bees, honey, 
pasturage, and failure, and asked your ad- 

vice as to aremoval to Florida. The sum of your 

answer was, that you doubted if I knew enough to 
travel so far from home; that Florida was no better 
than Virginia to a green hand, and advised me to 
study — lesrn, and to get and keep ready for the 
harvest when it came. Of course, the phraseology 
was courteous, but the substance is about photo- 
graphed. Well, I didn’t go to Florida, but pulled off 
my coat, donned my apron, and set to work to get 
ready. I doubled down from 43 to 34. fed 200 lbs. of 
granulated-sugar syrup: but, with all my work and 
skill, I had only 26 colonies that gave me as much as 

50 lbs. of surplus. These, with about half a dozen 

large swarms, gave me 1220 Ibs. of extracted boney, 

and a few over 700 perfect sections. I took off 
about 300 unfinished sections, and put back 250 over 
colonies that had brood-chambers full, but they 
seemed to consume the 100 Ibs. of honey I fed back, 
as they did not complete more than a Couple of 
dozen. Friend Root, when I looked upon my first 
barrel (42 gallons) of pure white honey, and, turning, 
saw stacked up eleven of your large shipping-cases 
filled with white capped sections, I felt very grate- 
ful for the timely words of advice. 
HELP IN THE APIARY. 

T am almost an invalid; have been a sufferer from 
gravel and stone from the time of the war with 

Mexico: Iam now sixty years old, and the only as- 


SS 


sistant I could get was a dram-drinking, pipe-smok- | 


ing negro, whom I found idling around the depot. 
Neverthelessthe is a good-tempered, willing, and in- 


dustrious soul, and doesn’t care a button for the | 


stings. If he were not so very forgetful, and would 
not get tipsy on Saturday night when he gets his 
money, he would become a fair help. Have I done 


well, or not? White clover and sourwood boomed; | 


and if we could have had two or three timely rains, 
our harvest would have been doubled; but a drought 
of eleven weeks dried up the blossoms. It is now 
storming and raining — the only rain but one, the 


2ist of August, since the middle of June; yet horse- | 
mint and sumac have given us some honey. If I | 
had been stronger, or had had better assistance, I | 
would have taken six or seven bundred pounds | 
more; still, three-fourths of my 51 colonies (increas- | 
ed 17) have the brood-combs, all ten, filled. I lost | 


four swarms, and, singularly enough, two of them 
left without clustering within a mile. Alec follow- 
ed the first one about a mile, and they made him 
cross Dun River twice. The other circled up and 
up, and away down the river, I think both left be- 


Now, friends, the 


If it can | 
be done, a very great saving indeed will be. 


cause the entrance, being the full width of the hive, 
and blocks being removed on account of the heat, 
they came out with a rush — all in a minute. I at 
once narrowed all my entrances to four inches — 
widening them at dark. 

SECTIONS, TROUBLE WITH. 

T have had some trouble with the last 1000 sections. 
They do not tit close, and hold where dovetailed, I 
| have had to clinch them by bruising with a small 
hammer; and in casing them for the hives they 
then very often came apart. In other respects they 
are satisfactory. 

PUTTING IN STARTERS; ANOTHER WAY. 

T have adopted a very satisfactory and much more 
expeditions way of fastening the fdn. starters. Be- 
fore folding the section, I fasten the starter firmly, 
and exactly in the middleof the top side, and so that 
it hangs square. I find my bees work it as they find 
it; if it hangs crooked, they work it crooked. I lay 
the one piece out on my bench, the wide or uncut 
side to me, and with a piece of narrow yellow wax I 
rub back and forth on the middle of second side, or 
the one next beyond the saw-cut; then with my left 
hand I take a starter from the pile and lay it square 
on the wax-rubbed line, and a little beyond the line; 
then with the right hand I take up my try-square, 
wet the end of blade, lay it on the fdn., and press 
hard, drawing the square from left to right, to make 
it firm. I then put both thumbs to the wide piece, 
pressing it down into the slot, and lifting the other 
end nearly toa right angle; I then move thumbs 
f#ward to third side, and repeat. I then turn the 
piece end for end, and bend the third wide side. 
Now bend the second from me in the same way, 
gently pressing the dovetailed ends together, and 
tapping with smal! mallet or hammer, and put it in 
the case which is ready forit. I very rarely see a 
| broken or warped starter. 


MAKING WOODEN MATS WITH WIRE INSTEAD OF 
TWINE. 


While following your advice I learned one or two 
things that I am persuaded can be utilized to the 
good of bees and keepers. I find that the bees will 
bite through the best enameled cloth, and will bite 
and fray the twine on the wooden mats. Suppose 
that, in place of flax or hemp twine, you weave the 
mats with fine plated wire, and then weave them so 
| that the slats run crosswise, and make them of 
tough sapling or poplar, and only *% in. instead of % 
in. wide. I think you will get the very best cover- 
ing for the frames yet made or discovered. I am 
willing to back my opinion by asking you to make 
| me fifty, as per above, to lie over ten L. frames, in 
L. hive, crosswise. 

PATENT RIGHTS. 

Friend Root, I salute you, and say amen to the 
firm resolve and purpose expressed in Sept. GLEAN- 
| INGS, on the subject of the one-piece section. I felt 
| concerned lest, in your extreme reluctance to go to 
law, you would permit Forncrook to win by default 
} 
| 
| 











a case that every lawyer will say is only prima facia 
as to title. His patent is not conclusive, by any 
means, and Fiddes’ letter, the three sketches, and 
| McConnel’s testimony, prove that he did not invent, 
and can not claim even priority in its use, or in any 
| combination of the several principles involved in 
forming the one-piece section. Why, we had here 
in Danville, a year ago, just such a case, or cases. 
Our planters for years have been curing the bright 
yellow tobacco with flues made of stone, and covered 
with cast-iron, then with sheet iron, then with com- 
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mon stovepipes extending from a stove outside into 
and through the barns, and they gradually made the 
pipes larger and larger, and built a furnace outside 
10 increase the heat and smoke. Well,a Mr. Jack 
Milner got up a sketch and model of what the 
planters had been using, hurried to Washington, 
paid the fees, and got letters patent for curing to- 
bacco with sheet-iron flues (big stove-pipes), extend- 
ing from a furnace outside, into and over the floors 
of the barn, etc. He came home and brought suit 
against every man who made big stove-pipes to cure 
tobacco, and threatened to sue every man who used 
them and refused to pay him a royalty for barn- 
right. A year ago the cases were tried before 
District Judge Robert W. Hughes, sitting as a 
Cireuit Court. After but littie testimony, and much 
speaking, Judge Hughes instructed the jury to the 
effect of turning Millner out of court, after wiping 
his face with the coarse rough towel of costs. I hold 
myself bound with all those bee-keepers whose par- 
amount rights you are guarding, and propose to 
defend; to pay my pro-rata share of all costs in- 
curred in resisting Fornerook, Flick, or any other 
frauds, in their attempts to levy black-mail upon 
our fraternity. 
HIVING-BOXES, AND BASKBTS. 

Friend R., | bave no use for a hiving-box, basket, 
or even apron, though Miss Cyula Linswik’s hiving- 
apron is unique. I take the hive filled with ten 
frames of comb, or fdn.; and if the cluster is low 
(und all my trees, nearly, are low), I put it on a table 
and block it up with extra covers, etc., until I can 
bend the limb so that the bottom of cluster will 
touch the frames, and shake hard once; the queen 
nearly always falls with the cluster on the frames or 
into the hive. I wait a few minutes, shake any bees 
that may re-cluster, brush all the bees around the 
edges of hives on to the frames,and put on the 





cover, and shade if necessary. In half an hour I re- 
move it towhere it is to stand. If the cluster is 
rather too high for a table, and not high enough for 
climbing and sawing, I take my folding ladder, hav- 
ing top-board wide and long enough to hold an L. 
hive, and, spreading the legs, I fix the hive, and, 
by bringing the legs together, raise the hive under 
the cluster; even when I saw off a limb I carry the 
cluster and shake the bees down on the open frames. 
I rarely have a swarm to come out, if the hive is 
cooland otherwise in order. Alec forgot one last 
July, and left the bees exposed to the hot sun for 
several hours. Of course, they sought a cooler place. 
Danville, Va., Sept. 11, 1883. L. M. SHUMAKER. 


Iam sure, friend 8.,[ am much obliged 
for your very kind words, although I did not 
mean to say that you did not know enough 
to go to Florida.—In regard to your help in 
the apiary, you have surely done well; for 
not only have you done a kind thing for the 
friend you speak of, but you have uncon- 
sciously taken your first lesson in teaching 
pupils bee culture. If you can teach an old 
darkey (begging our old friend’s pardon), 
you will surely succeed in teaching a bright, 
intelligent boy or girl. And now, friend S., 
goon. Do not let your light cease shining. 
—I am very sorry that any of our sections 
were made so loose they did not hold. Tell 
us what it cost to fix them, and we will pay 
you.—In we qi: your manner of putting 
in starters, | thank you for the suggestion of 





a try-square. I think the blade of a try- 








square would answer nicely in rubbing in 
starters.— Wire instead of twine has been 
suggested in making wooden mats. The ob- 
jections are, that the mat would be so stiff 
it would not lie down anywhere, unless ex- 
tremely fine wire were used. In that case, 
the repeated bending would be quite sure to 
break it.—Thank you for your kind wordsin 
regard to the patent-section business.— Y our 
plan of using a hive filled with combs fora 
hiving-box is not quite new; but for all that 
it may be liked by many. I should say the 
are too heavy and unwieldy, compared with 
a basket or box. 


shite a 
NOTES FROM GROVESIDE APIARY. 


NEED OF AN EXTRACTOR, ETC. 





twenty colonies of bees. I found them strong» 

and apparently healthy, with an excess of hon- 
ey in the brood-combs, but not so well stocked with 
eggs and brood as I should like to have found. 
Some of the swarms that were cast the latter part 
of June have fifteen American frames that contain 
an aggregate of 60 ibs. of nicely capped comb honey, 
by actual weight. Perhaps it may be asked, why I 
did not extract, or put on supers, and obtain some 
of the surplus in boxes. Until the present season I 
have not felt the need of an extractor, and delayed 
procuring one; but, if Apis and myself do not dis- 
solve partnership, ere another season we shall pro- 
cure one, probably. 

Supers were puton. As soon as the swarms had 
drawn out the foundation supplied them at hiving, 
and stocked it with eggs, brood, and houey, sections 
were put on and occupied in force; but the occupa- 
tion was of short continuance, as the cold stormy 
weather that soon followed retarded the flow of 
nectar, and the bees sought a more congenial at- 
mosphere in the brood-chamber, where they have 
remained most of the time since. The racks, in- 
stead of containing sections of nicely capped comb 
honey, have only sections from 4 to % full of clean 
white comb as evidence of what might have been 
done had “good corn weather” prevailed in its 
season. 


i HAVE to-day completed an examination of my 


EXCESS OF POLLEN. 

After cold and wet, came cold and dry, and the 
storing of pollen appears to have been in order, the 
lower third of some of the combs being a complete 
mass of it. Should I conform to the monitions of 
those of greater experience than myself, I should 
remove this superabundance of pollen from my 
hives; but as I have not done so heretofore, I have 
concluded to let it remain, not considering it detri- 
mental to the health of bees, unless it becomes de- 
composed by age or improper conditions inside of 
the hive. I have not as yet observed any dysentery 
among my bees, and do not believe that “sound” 
pollen will produce it; but I do believe that decom- 
posed pollen (when eaten by bees after their diges- 
tive and assimilating organs have become debilitat- 
ed by a protracted winter's confinement in a cold 
damp atmosphere) will aid in its development. 

VENTILATING FOR COMB HONEY. 

My experience this season and the one preceding 
has not been favorable to the acceptance of a blank 
space above the brood-frames, as delineated in 
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GLEANINGS, p. 441, Aug. No.; at least, not in this | 
climate, when Italian bees or their hybrids are the | 


subjects of manipulation. My brown and black 
bees, old colonies and new, that commenced work- 


ing in the top sections early,in June have continued | 
their labors uninterruptedly, and are at present | 
finishing the capping of the outside sections. No, | 


Mr. Editor, the comments on pp. 442, 443, appear to 


embody about the right ideas ‘tin a nutshell.” Con- | 


ditions must receive their due consideration, in at- 
tempting to apply radical rules in apiculture, as 
in other pursuits, where the weather and animal 


or insect nature are expected to co-operate. Dur- | 
ing the middle of sultry summer days I usually raise | 


the caps of my hives and let the air circulate around 
the supers, but close them in the evening; exercis- 
ing this precaution to prevent my bees being driven | 
from the sections by a‘cold wave”’ during the 
night, as they have been several times this season, | 
with the caps closed. In a locality exempt from , 
sudden extremes of temperature, such precautions 
would be unnecessary; but in Maine I think they 


are necessary. Right here I feel like venturing the | 


assertion (although based on short experience), that 
the sudden changes noted in foregoing are a great 
drawback in working bees for comb honey, especial- 
ly Italians of the orange-colored variety or their 
hybrids; for when once driven from the surplus 
boxes, they seem loth to return, except under ex: | 
tremely favorable conditions. How say others? 
Although not ready to report in full the result of 
our bees’ labor, it can be approximated as follows: 
Nine colonies in spring. 
onies — eleven natural swarms, and one by division. 
Honey, at a safe estimate, 200 Ibs. 
iginal 9 were transferred and united, making our 
present number 20 colonies. J. F. LATHAM. 
West Cumberland, Me., Sept. 6, 1883. 


rT a i 
NEW ZEALAND, 


AND THEIR NEW BEE JOURNAL. 


GLEANINGS; but now that Mr. Hopkins bas | 


i DO not often see letters from New Zealand in | 


started a bee journal, you_will have regular re- 
ports on the position of the science in this part of 
the world. Your big reports often astonish us; but 
when we have emerged from our infancy we hope to 
hold our own against the best of you. We have no 


basswood, to be sure; but lam sure you can’t beat | 
us in white clover, thisties, and such plants common | 


to all countries. In this part of New Zealand the 
boney season may be said to open about the end of 
August, with the weeping-willows, which abound 
everywhere. Then in September the native bush 


begins to flower, and honey comes in steadily till | 
the end of October, when white clover and almost | 
every plant that grows seems to be in flower; and | 
if the weather is not too dry, there is a great glut of | 


honey for a few weeks. With January comes the 


thistle, that best of all the honey-plants, and con- | 


tinues yielding till the end of February, when a 
prudent bee-keeper ought to consider the surplus 
season at a close. 

I am but a beginner in the art, having had only 
one year’s experience. I have 80 colonies in Lang- 
stroth hives; but my bees are all blacks, and I am 
very desirous of having the apiary Italianized next 


Increased from eight col- 


Two of the or- 





season, Mr. Adams, of Gisborne, tells me he is im- | 


porting queens from several American breeders: 
and if he is successful, I shall be able to get stocked 
| from his apiary. 

| Though I have no doubt that this is as rich a hon- 
ey-producing country as America, we are bandicap- 
ped in two ways; first, we have not the unlimited 
market you have fur boney; and second, we pa) 
three times the price for our supplies. This last 
evil is gradually mending, lam glad to say; opposi- 
tion is beginning to tellits inevitable tale. I have 
| great pleasure in the study of GLEANINGS and the 
A. B. J., and hope to have a good yield next seasou 
by following the instructions of your masters in the 
art. GEORGE STEVENSON, 

Poverty Bay, N. Z., August 10, 1883. 

Thank you for your kind words, friend S. 
We have received a copy of the New Zealani 
Bee Journal, and extend the right hand ot! 
fellowsbip. No doubt it will be a great aid 
to you in your country, which differs from 
ours in so many ways. 


rn Oe 
QUEEN-REARING, 


ABOUT ARTIFICIAL DRONES. 


WY E are told, that * out of the abundance of the 





heart the mouth speaketh.’’ J don’t want 

to claim, Mr. Root, that I know all about 

"this queen business, but I do wish to intimate that | 

| am deeply interested in the business, and now about 
drones from unfertilized queens. 

My experience, though limited, is, that the drones 
are always of good size when the queen is per- 
fect; most drone-laying queens are caused to be 
| such by having imperfect wings; and almost all the 
queens with imperfect wings are under size, crook- 
| ed, or deformed in some way, and [ think this ac- 
| counts for the drones being so small. I may not be 
| right in this; however, if lam not right, somebody 
| else is not right too; for if the drones are really less 
wheao the queen is not fertilized, the fact partly gets 
away with the tgeory, that the queen being fertiliz- 
ed does not affect her drone progeny. Surely here 
is quite an opening for valuable discucsion, and [| 
| think we shall ‘ind that a great many of us are part- 
| ly in the dark. 

While I am onthe subject of small drones, I should 
like to mention that I once bad a queen whose 
| progeny was very small; some of the workers were 
very little larger than the large green *“*sweat”’ bees 
that work so much on sumac and other sma!! 

flowers. Iam pretty sure this queen was fertilized 
| by a drone from a fertile worker, as I bad a hive full 
| of them at that time. 

INSERTING QUEEN-CELLS. 

Some one has said, that it will do just as well to 
lodge the cell between the top-bars of frames, in- 
stead of inserting into the comb. This I have given 
a thorough test, after depriving 25 hives of their 
| queens, and smoking, as usual, until I saw they ha: 
missed their queen. I lodged the cells in between 
| the top-bars of frames, and out of the 25 there were 
| only six that did not destroy their cells, and begio 

the construction of other cells. Now, an idea occurs 
| to me which, if it does not prove to be old and dis- 
| curded, that I intend to test another season. It is, 
that the top-bar of the frames could be made of two 
pieces of equal length, and disconnected in the cen- 
ter about 1% inches, but held together by means of 
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folded tin tacked on the edges of the top-bar; we | 
could keep the comb cut out so as to lodge the cells | 
straight above the range of comb. 
CHAS. KINGSLEY. | 
Greeneville, Tenn., Sept. 14, 1883. 
Friend K., you have certainly given us a_ 
new thought about this matter of small 
queens. l agree with you, that the drones | 
from a queen fully matured, even if she is_ 
prevented from meeting the drone, should be 
tull size, and good drones in every respect. 
It is the drones from fertile workers that are 
so small as to bea little suspicious. We 
practice inserting queen-cells almost entire- 
ly by putting them between the combs, but | 
wedo not put them between top-bars, for 
we have had abundant experience like yours. 
‘They are very apt to be torn down. We take 
the queen-cell between the first and second 
lingers, reach it well down between the 
combs, so as to be caught by the brood on | 
one or both combs, when they are moved up | 
so as to squeeze it slightly. I am sure I 
should not like a top-bar divided as you sug- 
gest. 


———— 0 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 


BEE AND HONEY EXHIBITION, 


xg T is admitted by all, that the exhibition of bees, 

honey, wax, apiarian implements, etc., at the 
= Michigan State Fair, now held at Detroit, is the 
largest and finest ever shown. Here; take my arm, 
and, in imagination, let us enter the hall. 

At the left, as you enter, is the exhibit of Mr. H. 
D. Cutting, of Clinton, Mich. He makes the largest 
exhibit of implements, there being 63 different ar- 
ticles. He also obtained the first premium on bee- 
keeping literature, having copies of almost fifty dif- 
ferent publications, all of which were arranged ina 
fancy show-case. A medley of bee-keepers’ photos 
in the show-case pleased many a pair of eyes. The 


premiums awarded to Mr. C. amounted to $33.00. | 


By the way, Mr. C. deserves great credit for thé gen- 
eral success of the exhibition. 
when the bee and honey exhibits, if any there were, 
were sandwiched between the limburger-cheese and 


cabbage exhibits in Agricultural HalJ, Mr. Cutting | 


resolved not to rest until the Agricultural Society 
recognized bee-keeping as an industry; and in this 


resolve he bas been untiring. The result is, that a | 


building has been erected, and a department created 
for bees and honey; and although Mr. C. has labored 
under great disadvantages in his thankless task, he 
now feels fully repaid. Bee-keepers of Michigan, 
we owe Mr. C. a great debt of gratitude, 

Well, let us step along. Here is the space occupied 
by E. T. Lewis & Co., Toledo, Ohio. Just look at 
that mammoth smoker, two feet in height, labeled 
“Take me out to see your, hybrids.” 
hasn’t a whistle in the nozzle, and a mouth-organ at 
the back! Cutting had the “ blues”’ until that ar- 
rived, not afterward. Mr. Lewis exhibited bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies, and secured first premiums upon his 
honey and wax extractors. 

Hello! here is a display of goblets filled with hon- 
ey; also fancy cases of comb honey, beeswax, and 
Mason jars of extracted honey; they are from 
James Fry, Leslie, Mich. He also had a colony of 
Italian bees out of doors. 

Are those drawings of plants over in that corner? 


Several years ago, | 


Well, if it | 





No, those are the plants themselves. They are spec- 
imens of honey - producing plants, pressed and 
mounted by C. M. Weed, of the Agricultural College, 
Lansing; and so well has he done the work that the 


| natural colors are preserved. There are about 50 


specimens, and, as he well deserves it, you see Mr. 
Weed has been awarded the first premium. 

What is this we have run against? Bring that 
box here; let me climb up and look into it. Why, it 
is a mammoth honey-extractor, capable of receiving 
six combs at atime; or if only three combs are put 


| in ata time they can be quickly reversed inside the 


can by a single touch of the finger. This extractor 
is exhibited by August Koeppen, Flint, Mich. He 
also had on exhibition, not a chaff, but a tow hive. 


| Not only the walls, but a movable bottom-board, six 


inches thick, was filled with tow. 

Here is a complicated hive called the Queen home, 
or winter protector. Well, if they haven’t given it 
the first premium! Yes; but one of the committee 
said, if he could have had his way, the premium 

| would have been given toa plain, simple, unpre- 
| tending, eight-frame Langstroth hive. 
| Well, if here isn’t a fine exhibit! how it does shine! 
| I wonder whose it is. Well, you needn't wonder; 
| just look up there on the wall; there are the letters, 
built in hives by the bees; they are M. HUNT. 
Well, where shall we begin to look at it? Oh! com- 
mence at one end, and take things in their order. 
Here are chaff hives, and out of doors are two col- 
onies of bees upon which are awarded a first and 
second premium, Over there in the corner is a 
very tastily arranged collection of bee-keeping lit- 
erature. Here in front, under bell-glasses, is honey 
“fixed up”’ in such beautiful fancy shapes thut it is 
impossible to do it justice. Here is a crate of white 
honey, bere sections with giass sides and fancy, 
turned wooden corners, pyramids of octagonal sec- 
tions with openings in the center filled with fine 
bouquets, several elegantly finished cases of fine 
| white comb honey, extracted honey in glass pails, 
| bottles, cans, jars, tin pails, and large tin cans, all of 
which are adorned with showy labels. There is a 
| round pyramidal stand of shelves, about four feet 
wide at the base, and the same in height, the shelves 
| of which are filled with little pails and cans of ex- 
tracted honey, and surmounted with a large glass 
jar of honey, all of which makes a very fine display 
indeed. And just look at those three fine pyramids 
of wex, molded in fancy molds. I wonder why they 
didn’t award it a premium. Look at the bee-keep- 
|ing implements. There are lots of them, aren’t 
| there? Yes, enough to take the second premium. 
| Mr. H. receives first premium upon extracted honey 
| and comb fdn. His premiums, in all, amount to 
| over $50.00. Oh! I came near forgetting; he had 
| two 1l-frame nuclei — one of Italians, the other hy- 
| brid. Mr. Hunt occupies just one-fourth the build- 
| ing. 
Well, here we are at the exhibit of W. Z. Hutchin- 
son; and although I don’t like to talk about it, I 
suppose I must. The part that first attracts vis- 
itors is the display of comb honey, some 2500 pounds 
of which are piled up tier after tier, in pyramidal 
forms, until it can go no higher, for the simple 
reason that the roof has been reached. The base of 
the pyramid is 20 feet long, and many, many an old 
bee-keeper and traveler (and one traveler had visit- 
ed the bee shows of Europe) exclaimed, ** That is the 
largest and finest exhibition of comb honey that I 
ever saw.” Each “step” of the pyramid formed by 
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piling up the cases of honey, is surmounted by a 
Small pyramid of tin pails of extracted honey, and 
tin pails ef extracted are hung upon nails all along 
the “plate,” rafters, and cross-beams. Above all 
this, nailed to the roof, is a huge placard, * 3000 Ibs. 
honey!” Right where visitors could poke their 
noses against them are 3 glass hives containfng full 
colonies of bees, while large gilt letters upon the 
giass announced that one hive contained “ Blacks,” 
another “ Syrians,’”’ and another * Italians,’’ while a 
one-frame nucleus eontained an “ Italian queen and 
bees.”” All these glass hives turn upon a revolving 
pivot, and visitors can turn them so as to get the 
best light. A dozen queen-cages containing queens 
are attached to a board that turns upon a pivotin a 
similar manner, and many a person who had never 
seen a “ queen bee” saw one. A shipping-crate, cov- 
ered with silver paper, trimmed with gilt paper, fill- 
ed with sections, is surmounted by a pyramid of 
sections, some of which are covered with silver and 
gilt paper, and over the whole is a square case of 
glass, the corners of which are trimmed with silver 
and gilt paper, and letters on the front, in gilt let- 
ters, **Gilt-edge Honey.’’ Dr. A. B. Mason said that 
it was the finest thing of the kind that he had ever 
seen. The sections in the shipping-crates were 
awarded the first premium, as was the large display 
of comb honey. A tall pyramid of wax, surmuunt- 
ed by an old-fashioned straw hive formed of wax, 
also received a first premium. A collection of hon- 
ey-producing plants, pressed and mounted, and 
bound in an Emerson binder, interested and pleased 
many a visitor, as the leaves are turned and return- 
ed. It received a second premium. A show-case, 
lettered on the front in gilt letters, ‘‘ Bee-Keeping 
Literature,’ contains 47 copies of periodicals and 
publications, and was awarded a second premium. 
Then there is a fountain pump, a folding tent, 
queen-excluding honey - board, supers, shipping- 
crates, etc., that make upa collection of implements. 
First premiums were awarded Mr. H. upon Italians 
and Syrians. His premiums in all amounted to 
about $80.00. The aggregate value of all the ex- 
hibits is $2000. 

The reporters of the city papers were much in- 
terested, and, of course, we “ stuffed”’ them, and 
they gave us good long notices, and mentioned the 
bee-keeping show as the “‘ new feature.” 

But the best of all is, that the officers of the so- 
ciety have become very much interested, and have 
promised to do any thing reasonable that we may 
ask of them. The exhibit of this year has opened 
their eyes to the attractiveness and importance of 
an apiarian exhibition; and all that is now neces- 
sary is that bee-keepers come forward and make 
displays, and we shall soon have so large and at- 
tractive a premium list that bee-keepers can come 
to the fair, and find it profitable in dollars to do so. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
State Fair Grounds, Detroit, Mich. Sept. 20, 1883. 


Friend H., I am pretty well satisfied that 
ou and I have both of us done a wise _—. 
n deciding to attend the conventions an 

displays of honey at our fairs. They are, 
without question, one of the greatest helps 
in the way of educating the people in the 
way of apiculture that have been devised. 
It is true, there are objectionable features in 
all fairs, but I suppose it is because those 
who are hungering and thirsting after right- 
eousness have been too much in the habit of 
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You say the display was the 


holding aloof. 
largest and finest ever made. Well, that is 
just what I thought about the exhibition at 
Toronto. But I think we shall not have any 
discussion on this point. I congratulate you 
on the happy vein in which you have de- 
scribed what you saw there; and it has ov- 
curred to me that it might be desirable to 
know what you heard, as well as what you 
saw there. My recent visit has firmly de- 
cided me on one thing, and that is, that our 
next county fair shall witness an exhibition 
of honey such as has never been seen in Me- 
dina County before. In Toronto, the exhib- 
itors were permitted to sell honey while ex- 
hibiting the mode in which it was obtained, 
and ip this way they had ample pay for «|! 
the trouble and pains they took in carrying 
their product to market. Friend Jones his 
the credit of this idea, I believe. Did you 
have similar arrangements at Detroit? The 
retail trade that was kept up in the honey- 
house at Toronto was deemed one of the 
pleasantest features, and it afforded a most 
excellent opportunity to discuss and decide 
in regard to the proper kind of packages to 
put boney in. so that consumers might carry 
it off with them with the least trouble and 
inconvenience. Who shall say that the time 
may not come when wide-awake honey-pro- 
ducers will dispose of their whole crop at a 
good round price while exhibiting it at our 
honey shows, in connection with our State 
and county fairs ? 
Lo oe 
A PARASITIC HONEY-PLANT. 
THE DODDER, 


N several occasions, while walking through al- 
falfa fields, I have noticed honey-bees visit- 
ing the tiny blossoms of the dodder. They 

seemed very much in earnest in prosecuting their 
work, for at times one bee would crowd another out 
of the way, in order to get in first. The dodder, or 
cuscuta, as you are undoubtedly aware, is a curious 
plant of a parasitic nature. The fact of the bees 
working on the dodder does not of itself attract an) 
particular attention; but when we come to look into 
the matter more closely we find that it is one honey- 
plant, so called, feeding upon another. The flower- 
are abundant, and give forth a pleasant fragrance. 
Although we are all very desirous of encouraging 
the cultivation of honey-plants, we would not rec- 
commend the least attempt to try it, for honey or 
otherwise. 

To give your readers a better idea of this parasitic 
plant, the writer thinks he can’t do better than to 
quote the following extract from an article by Jos. 
F. James, custodian of the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History, in Vick’s Magazine, Vol. V., p. 330: 

The yellowish-colored plant commoply seen climb- 
ing and twining over other plants, and which some- 
times Causes great mischiet in cultivated fields, is 
the dodder. It starts in life like any other plant: 
that is, it germinates from a seed, and has at first « 
root. But as it grows, and the stem reaches far and 
twines on other plant-stems, the root dies, the stem 
severs its connection with the earth, and depends for 
the rest of its life on the nutriment it can secure 
from the plant upon which it has fastened itself. It 
sends its suckers deep into the stem of its henefac- 
tor, and, absorbing all of the vitality from it, is 
eventually the cause of its death. One species ot 
the genus, Cuscuta racemosa, has been very_injuri- 
ous in Europe, and lately in California. In Europe 
it appeared quite suddenly, and for ten or twelve 
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years was an awful pest in alfalfa or lucerne fields. | 
By energetic measures it has almost disappeared 
from the Old World, and within a few yeurs has 
vgain made its appearance in alfalfa seed imported 
trom Chili, and cultivated in California and other 
parts of the country. 


The pest spreads rapidly, as it radiates in all direc- 
tions. Its effect is something as if a barrel of salt 
were dumped in the middle of a clover-field. As the | 
rains fall, the salt brine is washed gradually into the 
earth in all directions around the pile; the clover 
becomes blighted, so in a short time a large circular 
patch will be left barren. Just so with the dodder. 
No matter how much nectar it contains, set me 
down as its enemy. W. A. PRYAL. 

N. Temescal, Cal., Sept., 1883. 


> 0 @ 0 ae 


MES. HARRISON STILL IN THE GREAT 
CITY. 
SHE VISITS THE *“*MAGAZINE”’ FOLKS AND THE 
THURBERS. 


Sept. 12, and had a pleasant chat with Mr. King. 
He showed me some Carniolan bees that he had 
in his office. They were a dark-striped bee, and the 


‘| VISITED the office of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine 
—_ 


tips of their tails appeared to me to be blacker and | 


sharper than other bees. Mr. King said they didn’t 
sting. Ido not know whether he meant they were 
only good-natured, or stingless. These Austrians 
would be poor bees for me to own, if they are sting- 


less, for the boys broke open surplus boxes last | 
night, and, meeting a warm reception, fled without | 
obtaining any honey. Mr. King had also some | 


Holy-Land bees, brought from his apiary on the 


roof. We had them climb a string, so we could | 
turn them around and view them easily. We had | 


visited Mr. King’s apiary on the roof, and watched 


with white, and a bright-red mouth. 


We next visited the mammoth establishment of | 
the Thurbers, and found it to be a great hive of in- | 
dustry. The different departments of trade, inciud- | 
ing desks and paraphernalia, were inclosed with | 
wire screens, and all was activity and i/fe. The | 
| greatly different from those in Connecticut. Two 


polite usher conducted us to the * Honey Depart- 


ment,’”’ where we found samples of honey on the | 
manager’s desk. Werequested him to show us their | 
supply of honey, but he said their honey had not | 
arrived, but was expecting two or three carloads this | 
week. A sample of honey on the desk was from the | 


apiary of J.C. Newman, Peoria, N. Y. It was ina 


small box glazed, and was very pretty and white; it | 
did not join the sides of the box very closely, look- | 
| lows, ete., are in bloom, and the bees gathering 


ing as if the bees had beén playing bo-peep from 
side to side. It weighed one pound seven ounces. 
We desired to purchase it, in order to compare New 
York honey with white clover we had brought with 
us, when the gentlemanly manager presented it to 
us. This honey was put upon the table for tea, at 
our friend’s house, in lieu of the white clover from 
our apiary. While the head of the family was eat- 
ing the honey, he remarked that it must have been 
‘dropped into soap-suds.”” This man knew nothing 
of comb foundation or its manufacture, and we 
mention it only as a caution to those who use suds 





to keep foundation from sticking. We know by the 
use of fdn. in surplus boxes that honey can be put 


| upon the market in much better shape, not so liable 


to break or run, as without it, and the trade like it 
better. Butif we were going to eat it, we should 
much prefer honey withoutit. When we ate this 
honey there was a strong beeswaxy taste in the 
mouth, and the wax was also discerned by others, 
the proof being in numerous cuds of it upon the 
plates. The honey itself was very light and thick, 
and possessed of a flavor new tous. For aught we 
know it might have been teasel. 

Peoria, IUL, Sept. 20, 1883. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Mrs. H., I am very glad indeed to know 
about our friends in New York city. The 
idea of getting a bee onastring is a new one. 
Whose invention is it? you see, we want to 
see the bees on all sides. I have often wish- 
ed that I could turn them around; but by 


the wings or body, it doesn’t work pleasant- 
ily always. Since you suggest it, getting 
‘them on a lead-peucil would do as_ well. 


Your description of a true Holy-Land bee is, 
I believe, correct. The Carniolan bees, we 
have never seen. I think friend K. must 
have meant they were gentle, but not sting- 
less. Now, Mrs. H., comb made on the mod- 
ern style of fdn., made as it ought to be, does 
not have any thing sudsy or waxy about it. 
Are you sure that section came from the 


-apiary of J. C. Newman? if Lam right about 


it, he is a man fully posted, and also a care- 
ful honey-producer. ‘Lhe time has passed by, 
it seems to me, for comparing comb honey 
built on fdn. with that made by the natural 
process. If the fdn. is as it should be, there 
is no difference. Soap-suds has not been 
used for years, to my knowledge, for mak- 


| ing foundation. 
the Cyprians, Italians, and Holy-Lands, going in and | 
out, and could perceive no difference in them. But | 
when we had this Holy-Land bee climbing the string, | 
we could see a difference. It looked as though it | 
had some time or other been in the flour-barrel, or | 
been dusted with lily-white — a yellow bee dusted | 


ae 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


ITS HONEY RESOURCES, ETC. 
of CAME to North Carolina from Connecticut in 
‘it 1869. I kept a few bees there with a view to a 
7 little honey, but more for sake of pleasure than 
profit. In 1870 J purchased a few stocks, and have 
had more or less, with varying success, ever since. 
The conditions and circumstances of bee-keeping in 
North Carolina are, as doubtless you are well aware, 


things are especially noticeable; one is, that it re- 
quires more honey, perhaps two or three times more, 
to winter a stock in the former than in the latter, 
owing to the fact that the bees fly out during some 
days of nearly every week; und, except in unusual- 
ly cold terms, several days in each week, The 
other is, that the honey season is remarkably early 
and short. Sometimes the jessamines, alders, wil- 


boney lively by the middle of- February, and swarms 
issuing by the last week in March. They are ordi- 
narily gathering honey in March, and swarming by 
the middle of April. I might add athird peculiarity, 
which is, that many plants accounted at the North 


| to be excellent honey-producers are here of no 


value whatever. I set out a row of 25 locust-trees 
not long after I came down here, thinking they 
would soon yield many pounds of honey; but though 
they have sometimes been exceedingly beautiful in 
the exuberance of their blooms about Easter, I have 
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never seen a bee upon one of their blossoms, I have 
sown buckwheat for them, which grew and thrived 
finely, but the bees visited it very sparingly in the 
early morning, and never after eight or nine o’clock, 
The honey season ceases as suddenly as it com- 
mences. Although there is an abundance cf sum- 
mer and autumn flowers, few of them produce any 
honey, perhaps on account of the dry hot weather. 
I never had a pound of surplus honey made after 
the middle of July — seldom after the first of that 
month. The bees fly constantly, and seem to be as 
industrious as ever, but do no more than support 
themselves, and keep their stores good. These 
things being so, it requires a little time to accom- 
modate one’s self to the changed condition of things 
— or, a8 the boy said, ** to get the hang of the school- 
house.”” Four or five years ago I began to experi- 
ment a little, with a view to work up a hive and a 
system which should be simple enough to commend 
itself to the people who were using * old gums,” or 
plank hives, the only kind to be found about here. 
I have succeeded in securing their approval and ad- 
miration, but no one, so far as I know, has used the 
hive. My plan is to establish apiaries in the ‘re- 
gions round about.”’ There are twenty little steam- 
boats now plying between this city and the nu- 
merous places upon the different rivers and creeks 
which are tributary to the Neuse. I propose to put 
25 hives together, in places of easy access, and visit 
them from time to time. I have seen bees in six 
places — in some more, in others less, to be evened 
up this cuming winter. I have had no difficulty in 
getting places to put them. All I ask of the persons 
with whom they are located, is to protect them 
against depredations, and hive the swarms. I put 
On the cases at the proper time myself, and take 
them off. They should be put on from the middle 
of May to the first of June. There is alittle “knack” 
in putting them on, which is easily learned. I can 
put on a dozen before breakfast, and not have a bee 
escape from the hive. They must be taken off dur- 
ing the first half of July. Ninety-six sections of 
honey and a swarm is a good yield for a hive. 

I think I can establish 40 apiaries —a thousand 
stocks — in two or three years. EDWARD BULL. 

Newbern, N. C., Sept. 17, 1883. 

Friend B., your plan is a feasible one; in 
fact, we have guile a number among our 
readers who are managing apiaries in dif- 
ferent localities, as you suggest. But it 
may require more ability than perhaps you 
are aware of. You can no more expect to 
manage forty apiaries without having grown 
up gradually to the business, than you could 
expect a schoolboy to manage algebra with- 
out a gradual process of taking tbe succes- 
sive steps through months and years until he 
is able to grasp it. 

———_——— _ +00 <————_____ 
MORE ABOUT R. WILKIN. 





A DESCRIPTION OF HIS LARGE APIARY, BY FRIEND 
NORTON, 


from San Buenaventura is a brief one; but 

you should consider that I bad to think of the 
overfiow of MSS. that usually comes in upon an ed- 
itor, as wellas of the fact that lam astranger to 
you, and that better articles than mine will be the 
general rule. I herewith add a little to my last let- 
ter, for I found, on reading it in print, that I had 


Je trom ROOT:—You complain that my report 





said less about Mr. W.thanI intended. You already 
have the picture of his Sespe apiary. A good en- 
graving of it is to be found on page 208 of the A BC. 
More than 700 hives-are at present arranged in hex- 
agonal form with the extracting house in the cen- 
ter. The hives face in various directions, and the 
every-day business, flying and humming of the bees, 
is as if many swarms were issuing at once. The 
walks are wide and convenient, and to get to any 
portion of the apiary from any other portion is very 
easy. A four-wheeled cart is run by the operators 
while extracting. On this a Langstroth hive with x 
hinged cover is fastened for empty frames. On it, 
ulso, is room for the comb-baskets that take the fuli 
combs. Beneath hangs a pail with water and rags, 
for cleaning purposes. The sides of the house are 
compvused largely of wire cloth. On one side (the 
side toward you in the picture) are two sliding doors, 
or, more properly, windows. The full combs are 
handed in at one of these to the uncapper; the emp- 
ty ones are taken out at the other from the extract- 
or. [omitted to say that each is on a level with a 
cart or wheelbarrow of average height. Within the 
extracting-house every thing is admirably arranged. 
In the end seen in the picture are kept the various 
small fixtures, such as rotten wood, matches, water, 
tools, ete. 

A large tank holds the cappings. Over this are 
cross-bars with a sharpened iron point fixed in the 
center of each. With the balancing point of an end- 
bar resting on this pivot, the frame turns with 
great facility. The cappings drain into a pipe, and 
the honey is conveyed therein toatank. The un- 
capped combs are placed in the eight-frame extract- 
or. This is admirably geared. When once started 
(and it starts quite easily) it goes with surprising 
ease. A fifteen-year-old girl turned it during his 
busiest season. The comb-holder turns on pivot 
hinges like the leaves of a book, or, perhaps, like 
littke doors would be more expressive. Combs are 
thus handily reversed without removing from the 
extractor. 

In this connection I will mention the six-frame 
extractor of Mr. Lewis, of Matilija Canyon. By an 
ingenious device, the lifting of a rod will reverse 
the six frames atone stroke. He winds up a weight, 
and then the extractor turns automatically while he 
continues uncapping, till it has run down. At Sespe 
apiary, with the eight-frame extractor, five of us 
could extract a ton of honey per day without extra 
effort. At Mr. W.’s Matilija apiary, with a four- 
frame extractor, your old acquaintance, L. A. Best, 
and your humble servant extracted on one occasion 
three-fourths of atoninaday. The honey at Sespe 
apiary is run from the extractor through an under- 
ground pipe to the basement of the larger house 
seen beyond. Here it remains in a large tank 
whose capacity I have forgotten. The drained cap- 
pings are placed in metal trays in a sun-extractor at 
the south end of the larger building. This has 
sashes like a hot-bed, with tin reflectors behind it. 
Wax cakes, and some dark, thick honey are here 
obtained. Onthe upper floor of this building are 
the tin and carpenter shops. All the tin work of 
the apiary, including the making of one, two, and 
twelve pound cans for the twenty-four tons 
raised, and additional quantities bought for ship- 
ment to England,is done there. Heretofore Mr. 
Wilkin has extracted none but ripe honey. Next 
season he intends to extract a thinner article, and 
ripen it afterward, something after the method of 
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L. C. Root, Doolittle, and others. The bees are Ital- 
ians and hybrids. This season he added some Holy- 
Land queens for further crossing. 

Let a swarm issue from a single colony, and the 
bees working at other hives will join it till an im- 
mense swarm accumulates. He often puts new 
swarms at once into three, four, or five story hives. 

k. Wilkin and Nathan Shaw are two of the pioneer 
bee-keepers of Ventura County. They came at the 
sume time, eleven or more years ago. They located 
aupiaries in the valley of the Santa Clara River, 
where their bees had access to the wild mustard of 
the lowlands and the white sage of the hills. From 
that time they struggled faithfully for their calling, 
reaping rich harvests in good seasons, and bravely 
stemming the tide in poor ones, till ethers were at- 
tracted to the country in the same pursuit. Ventura 
is now one of the three foromost honey-producing 
counties in the State; and the list of her apiarists is 
rich indeed, including as it does such names as Cor- 
ey, Touchton, and many besides. In the early days, 
as well as at present, grizzly bears have been great 
enemies of bees, such as eastern bee-keepers have 
never experienced; and Mr. Shaw’s adventures 
while shooting or poisoning these depredators are 
interesting to hear. . 

If this is too long, you have yourself to blame for 
it; and if it is not long enough,I can add at a 
future time something about Mr. Wilkin’s treat- 
ment of the apiary proper; i.e., the bees in the 
hives, together with something of the bee pasturage 
of this region. A. NORTON, 

Gonzales, Cal., Sept. 17, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend N. Your communi- 
cation is exactly what we want, and we shall 
welcome the further article you allude to, 


your trouble besides. 
—- ——> O° 
AN AID TO CELLAR WINTERING. 


DEISHER’S IMPLEMENT FOR CARRYING HIVES. 


use in my apiary to carry bee-hives about, which I 
~~ thought would be a great benefit to some of your 
5) readers. Of course, it takes 


e—— 2 hooks. They are made of 
%, in. iron, and are 1 foot 
fad ae aa long. The lower ends are 


BIVE-CARRIER, one foot apart, and bend 
in the shape like cut, and are sharp-pointed. With 
a pair of these hooks, two boys can carry a chaff 
hive with bees into cellar almost as easily as a bas- 
ket of potatoes. This is just the thing to put bees 
into the cellar, and I thought it would be just the 
right time for Oct. GLEANINGS. WM. K. DEISHER. 

Kutztown, Pa., Sept. 18, 1883. 


For hives that are to be carried very much, 
no doubt an implement like the above would 
be very handy; but I believe it is not cus- 
tomary to carry chaff hives into the cellar at 
all. I donot mean to say by this that it is 
not a good thing to do, for 1 think it might 
be found a nice plan of proceeding, for the 
bees would be less likely to dwindle in the 
spring when carried out. The hook is quite 
ingenious, and we tender our thanks to 
friend D. With the above illustration and 
directions, I presume any country black- 


t NCLOSED you will find asample of a hook which I 





ARE BEES CANNIBALS? 


DO BEES CONSUME THEIR EGGS OR BROOD? 





otherwise disposing, of their eggs and larvie. 

1 do not believe bees rob one another of these; 
if they did, they would have been seen carrying 
them into the hive, and we would tind eggs and 
larvee in our queenless colonies. But I think bees 
may move the eggs in a hive, for I have found a 
single egg in a queen-cell remote from the brood, 
and this ina colony that had been deprived of a 
queen, to raise queen-cells. This is the only case 
of transferring of eggs I ever saw. But regarding 
your question, ** What became of the eggs?’’ on page 
538, L have been fully convinced that bees do put 
away with eggs during scarcity of supplies. I first 
noticed ita few years ago when my colonies were 
weuk; I was anxiously watching them to see if they 
would strengthen up for winter. Each time I look- 
ed I wouid feel quite hopeful over their future pros- 
pects on seeing a good lot of eggs. But each time 
as I looked I found eggs and no larvze, sol no longer 
counted on a frame of brood when I saw it full of 
eggs, and concluded that the bees foresaw that the 
demand was new greater than the supply, and wise- 
ly forbore becoming more seriously involved. 

I noticed a similar occurrence this year, though 
under different circumstances. Having disposed of 
some queens, I put 4 or 5 nuclei together with their 
best frames of brood to form a colony. In2or3 
days from that time there was not an egg in the hive, 
and only a few straggling larve left. Again, in one 
of these nuclei quite a few bees clustered on the 
side, so I put in a frame, which had eggs and capped 


Q* page 457 you have an itemon bees moving, or 


and we will try to pay you something for | #24 UBcapped larvee, but no honey, intending to 


take it out shortly, but did not do so for a day and 
a half; when I came, the eggs and uncapped larvie 


' were all gone, and the capped brood was uncapped 


and half eaten up. Here, then, 1 thought, was the 
solution of the difficulty. They had eaten the eggs 
and larvee first, and then attacked the more unpalat- 
able capped brood. Much of it, the bees were fully 
formed, As soon asI gave them some honey, the 
partly eaten brood was left untouched. I was not 
surprised at the bees eating their eggs; indeed, I 
was almost convinced of it long ago. See with what 
eagerness they will eat royal jelly; and do not fowls 
eat their own eggs? But bees eating their young 
was unexpected. J. O. FACEY. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Sept. 20, 1883. 

Friend F., it is well known that bees will 
destroy the young bees, and suck out the 
juices, when driven to it by starvation, but 
[ do not know that they will under any other 
circumstances. It has been many times sug- 
gested that they devour the eggs whenever 
they do not wish to rear brood; but I have 
never heard it intimated that they also de- 
vour larve. It is true, hens sometimes eat 
their eggs, but I never heard of their eating 
hatched chickens, and I hardly think bees 
do, unless, as I said before, when driven to 
it by starvation. I, too, have noticed the 
disappearance of eggs, or, as you put it, I 
have noticed fresh eggs every day, and yet 
no larve. Very likely when the stores come 
in slowly, late in the season, they consume 
the eggs rather than attempt to make brood 
of them; and I suppose the queen soon 





smith could make them. 





stops laying under such circumstances, 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 


tions for me, if you will be so kind as to do so. 
——- I am a beginner in the bee business. I received 
from you, through Mr. Elstun, one tested and one 
hybrid queen, and I can say that [ am very much 
pleased with them, especially the Italian. I want 
to ask you some questions about the different kinds 
of hives; and if you will be so kind as to answer 
them, I shall be obliged to you. I want the hive 
that is the best to extract from. 
What is your opinion of the Mitchell hive? I am 
using six of them, but I don’t think they are good 


1 SHOULD like to have you answer a few ques- 


to extract from, as all the frames are in the main | 


part of the hive, and will have more or less brood in 
allof them. Can you extract when there is brood in 
the frames? I find they are very good to get comb 
honey from. Is there a patent on your Simplicity 
hive? If not, will you be so kind as to give me the 
dimensions of it,and the Langstroth, and how to 
make them. 

I bave a friend here who takes your GLEANLINGS, 
and I take the American Bee Journal. We swap 
reading, So you see we get the benefit of both. 

Increase in bees and bee pasturage was very great 
here. Mr. Elstun increased from 18 to 65; Mr. 
Bowles, from 2 to 12, and several others did as well. 

Milroy, Ind., Aug. 25, 1883. J. A. SMITH. 


hive — that is, the frames are spread out 
sidewise, instead of having a part of them 
over the other part. ‘That style of hive was 
tested very extensively ten years ago, under 
the name of the Adair, or ** New Idea” hive; 


fectly at home among them. His Cyprians appear- 
ed to be gentle and quiet, but I don’t wonder at it, 
as he appears so pleasant and agreeable that his 
bees could not be otherwise than good-natured. He 
has the Simplicity and chaff hives, and was the on|; 
man I saw in Southwest Missouri who used the 
movable frames and improved hives, ete. North 
Missouri is rich, and in good trim for winter; but « 
drought set in about the 12th of August that cut our 
surplus honey about a half short. 
ALEXANDER FLOY). 

Guilford, Mo., Sept. 12, 1883. 

Sumac has often been reported as one of 
the best of honey-plants, and I believe that 
large crops of nice honey are often taken 
from it. By consulting our back volumes 
you will find many reports. 


The three-dollar Italian queen which I ordered 
from you arrived here on the 23d of August, and [ 
proceeded to introduce her immediately, according 
to directions on the cage. Atthe end of three days 
I made a hole through the comb, and let her out, 
and she seemed to feel quite at home; and I think 
that she commenced laying within 24 hours after 
being liberate. Present appearances indicate that 
she will have a large stock of young bees before 
winter begins. I feel well pleased with the result sv 
far, and begin to feel in a hurry to see the ** yellow- 
jackets”’ begin to crawl out and fly. 

BEES THAT WON’T DEFEND THEMSELVES. 

I think that I shall have to send you another 

order, for I have another colony that appears to be 


eA ‘ ‘ . ‘ | without a queen. Have tried to keep the colony 
Friend S., the Mitchell hive is a one-story | = nbagero-d 


strong by giving them brood from other hives, but 
the neighboring bees seem to come and carry of! 


| their stores of honey with impunity, and they make 


but it has been abandoned almost universal- | 


ly. Lhardly know of a large honey-raiser 
who uses it now.— We can extract from 
brood-trames just as well asany other. but 
you will see by che price list that I have ad- 
vised not doing so, because of the danger of 
letting the bees starve.— There is no patent 
on the Simplicity hive, or on any thing that 
we make in the way of hives and imple- 
ments. Our A B © book gives you full 
measurements of every thing, and also very 
plain directions how to make them. I am 
glad to know that you and your kind neigh- 
bor exchange journals. It indicates just the 
kind of a neighborly feeling that ought to 
exist, not only among bee-keepers, but 
among all neighbors. 


SUMAC AS A HONEY-PLANT. 
Can you or any of your many readers tell me 


scarcely any effort to defend themselves. There 
appears but little chance of saving them from de- 
struction, unless it can be done by giving them 
queen. LIsuppose then they would be more resolute 
in protecting their stores. 

WINTERING QUEENLESS COLONIES. 

Please tell us whether a swarm of bees could be 
successfully wintered through without a queen, 

SKUNKS AS AN ENEMY. 

I have been seriously plagued this summer and 
fall by skunks destroying my bees. Some colonies 
that seemed to be full and strong would, in a few 
days, appear to be dwindling away, and the hive al- 
most inactive, when I was sure no swarm had bee! 
sent out, and I was at a loss to know the cause unti! 
one moonlight night my attention was attracte: 
toward something around one of my hives; and as | 
approached near to it I discovered that it was « 


| skunk standing by the side of the alighting-board. 
| When a bee made his appearance outside of the en- 


whether the sumac is a gooc and reliable honey | 


shrub or plant? There are places in Southwest 
Missouri where a man could get the benefit of 
hundreds of acres of sumac. It is in bloom from 
the first of June to the 10th of August. I saw comb 


| thing for skunks to eat bees? 


honey there the 10th of August that was as white | 


and fine-flavored honey as I ever saw, that was sup- 
posed to be sumac honey. I found no person who 
could give me positive information in regard to it. 
Friend Dougan, of Seneca, Newton Co., Mo., thought 
sumac furnished large quantities of honey, but was 
not sure. By the way, friend Dougan bas a fine lit- 
tle apiary of Cyprian and Italian bees, and is per- 


trance, Mr. Skunk would brush him off on to the 
ground with his paw, then catch him in his teeth, 
and eat him. I watched until | was fully convinced 
of what had become of my bees. Is it a common 
JOSHUA BULL. 

Seymour, Wis., Sept. 13, 1883. 

I have never failed in making any colony 
defend themselves when I gave them combs 
of brood enough from other hives. In fact. 


this can not fail; for when the bees hatcii 
out we have a new race of bees instead o! 
/ indolent ones. A swarm of bees can be suc- 


cessfully wintered without a queen; but in 
order to have plenty of young bees, which 
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are a necessity, they should have a queen 
till just before winter sets in. —Thanks for 


your report in regard to skunks eating bees. | 


\Ve have had several similar reports in times 
past. 


QUEENS THAT WERE NOT ALLOWED TO LAY. 
On the 8th of August I introduced (for a neighbor) 


several queens; and three days later, upon exami- | 


nation, I found in the colonies no indication of a 
queen (eggs), but queen-cells instead, and I came at 
once to the conclusion that they bad killed their 
iow sovereigns. I very carefully cut out all of the 
cells, With the intention of trying once more as soon 
is queens could be had. You can imagine my sur- 
prise, when, ten days later, they swarmed; and still 
more was I surprised to find in each swarm the 
queen Thad introduced and was mourning over as 
ost. They began laying at once as soon located in 
their new home, but not an egg could be found in 
the old colony. Why those queens should go 13 days 
in the old stock and not lay an egg, and should com- 
menee at once after getting in the new hive, is more 
than I can see through. It would seem as though a 
part of the bees mourned the loss of their “ nimbus;” 
that they were aware of the fact, that “all is not 
vold that glitters,” and so interfered with the opera- 
tions of the new layer. The rest were undoubtedly 
reconciled to the change, and, after spending 15 days 
in debating the question, concluded to move out — 
to go west, and grow up with the country. 
FERTILE WORKERS. 
itis generally supposed that fertile workers will 
neither accept a queen of any kind nor a queen-cell, 
and the only sure cure is to unite with some strong 
colony. It is said, there are exceptions to all rules, 
and in this rule there seems to be one surely, for I 
have had this season a nucleus infested with fertile 


workers that twice in succession reared a queen.. 


They seemed to accept a queen-cell as readily as any 
colony would, 
We have had a poor season here. Through white 


clover it was cold and rainy, and the fall yield prom- 


ises to be a complete failure. 
HOLDING SWARMS BY BROOD. 

I have been considerably interested in what Doo- 
little and others have had to say in regard to the ef- 
fieacy of brood in detaining runaway swarms. My 
experience goes to prove that brood will hold a 
swarm when queenless, but if they have once made 
up their minds on an old hollow-tree, nothing but a 
good fountain pump well used will stop them. 

Roger’s Park, Il. J. V. WOODRUFF. 


l'riend W., your case is a rather uncom- 
mon one, but still I have seen behavior 
somewhat similar. As a rule, the building 
of queen-cells indicates queenlessness, but 
ot always; and when we find them build- 
ing cells in spite of having a laying queen in 
the hive, it is a pretty sure indication that 
there is mutiny in the ranks, and sooner or 
later they swarm out or ball the queen. It 
seems a little singular that you had two col- 


onies that behaved in exactly the same way. | 


| know that we often decide a queen is lost, 
and afterward find her, or, rather, find by 
‘he eggs present that she is still in the hive. 


A colony infested with fertile workers will | 
often accept a queen-cell and sometimes a_ 
laying queen, without any caging whatever. | 


—f am well aware that brood will always 
keep bees from deserting a queenless and 
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| broodless hive, and a frame of young larve 

will almost invariably induce a colony to de- 

fend their stores where they would vot oth- 

erwise. 

MOVING BEES NORTH TO KEEP UP WITH THE BASS- 
WOOD FLOW. 

I read in your last issues of GLEANINGS and JUVE- 
NILE Of moving bees northward to keep pace with 
the receding bloom. Basswood is our last bloom 
here, and commences to bloom here from the 12th 
to the 15th of June; this year on the Mth of June. 
It lasts from three weeks to one month; this year, 
33 days exactly. The rest of the year, bees will not 
make a living, always, and frequently 1°0 Ibs. of 
honey will not carry a swarm through till the fol- 
lowing spring. There is but One successful plan 
here, and I have practiced it with satisfactory re- 
sults. Colonies must be depopulated after the bass- 
wood dries up. A small colony here gathers enough 
to breed upon, while, if left to themselves, they con- 
sume all their stores in brood-rearing. 

Now, friend Root, if I can not make arrangements 
with Northern men to take these surplus bees the 
10th of each July in each year, they will have to be 
subjected to the brimstone pit to the amount of 7 or 
8 lbs. to each hive, asa matter of necessity. They 
raise an abundance of brood after this for winter 
here. If I could make arrangements with you to 
take from 5 to8 ibs. of bees from each of my hives 
the 10th of each July, IT would put them up and 
guarantee safe arrival to you, for 50 cts. per pound; 
and if aqueen is required with each, will furnish 
them for 60 cts. each. A. W. CHENEY. 

Kenawha Falls, W. Va., Sept. 20, 1883. 

Friend C., 1am much obliged to you for 
vour liberal offer, but with the amount of 
business I have on hand now, I would not 
dare to promise to take your bees, though 
there are doubtless some among our readers 
who would be glad of them at the price you 
mention. 


CAN WE PREVENT THE BEES FROM BULLDING ON 
THE TOP-BARS? 


In regard to the bees sticking up the frames and 
building little pieces of comb around the edges and 
tops of the frames, can’t we melt the wax, and fla- 
vor it with something, and coat the frames with it, 
so as to keep them from working where we do not 
want them? [am using some of the metal corners, 
and I like them much. G. D. ADAIR, 

Talbotton, Ga. 

Friend A., your plan of covering frames 
with melted wax containing something dis- 
tasteful to the bees would bea great deal of 
trouble. If you want the top-bars clean, 
plane them smooth and paint them. Asa 
rule, I believe bee-men do not want tops un- 
attached. for we want the attachment you 
speak of to induce the bees to go up into the 
sections above. If you had clean top-bars 
they would be much less liable to do so. 


KING-BIRDS EATING BEES. 
Do what we call king-birds catch worker-bees? I 
| saw them catehing my bees; and, going to a neigh- 
| bor’s orchard, I followed and found two nests—one 
with eggs, and the other with three nearly full- 
grown birds, which I decapitated, and proceeded to 
hold a post-mortem, which resulted as follows: I 
| found several drones intact, also 3 or 4 large green 
| bugs, larger than potato-beetles, with a mass of par- 
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tially digested bees, of what kind I could not tell. 
Now, should these birds be killed or not? 

Italy, N. Y. A. F. ROBSON. 

Friend R., I should be very glad indeed to 
think these birds eat drones only. See what 
is said about them in the ABC book. I 
think, if you will look over carefully the 
mass you mention, you will find stings in 
it, and drones never have stings, you know. 


QUEENS FOUND NEAR THE ENTRANCE. 


T have 4 stands of bees — 3 [talians and one Holy- | 


Land. I like the Italians best; think they are the 
easiest to handle. As I was passing one hive I saw 
quite a number of bees on the alighting-board, and 
outside of the hive; and on looking closer I saw the 
queen crawling slowly away from the hive. I tried 
to make her go back, but she would not; so I took 
her with 6 bees, put them under a glass, and took 
them in the house. One side seemed to be paralyz- 
ed, and she soon died, although the bees licked her 
all over, and tried to feed her. I examined her with 
a microscope, but could find no bruise’or sting any- 


where. What do you suppose was the trouble? I | 
There was brood, but | 


don’t know how old she was. 
no eggs in the hive. The bees were very much ex- 
cited while I was lifting out the combs. A lot of 
them crawled inside my coat-sleeves, but only one 
stung me when I pinched her. A. J. HAYNER. 

West Sandlake, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1883. 

Friend H., I think you will find a good 
queen in the hive, even though you do say 
you find no unsealed brood. At this season 
of the vear. old queens are frequently driven 


out of the hive, and sometimes found dead at | 


the entrance: but as a rule a young one will 
be fonnd inside. She may not produce any 
brood this vear, for queens often stop laying 
at about’this season, and sometimes” even 
brisk feeding will not”canse them to com- 
mence again before spring. I would look 
the hive over very carefully before deciding 
it to be queenless. If it really is queenless, 


of course you will have to get a queen some- | 
where, of some kind or other, in order to | 
It is true, they will do | 
verv well if a qneen is given them verv early | 


winter them safely. 


in the spring, but I would hardly think it 
advisable. 


BEES THAT WON'T RAISE A QUEEN. 


Did you ever know or hear of 9 queenless colony | 


of bees that would’ not "raise a queen, when brood 
was given them? About the lith of Aug. I discover- 


ed that one of our colonies of{black bees was queen- | 
s. Igave them}brood at once from one of my | 


Italian stocks.? The next day I opened the hive, ex- 


pecting to find a nice lot of queen-cells started, as it | 


was quite a large colony,”’but they had started none. 
Thinking that perhaps I had made a mistake, and 
they were not queenless after all, | made a thorough 


examination of them, looking the combs all over, | 


but there was no other brood in the hive, except 


what I had given them. and they had started queen- | 
cells onjthe edges‘ofjthe combs;where there was no | 


brood. I gaveZthem brood ‘several times, but they 
would not raise a queen. The brood ‘that I gave 
them was all right, for it hatched into workers in 
due time. 


busy, and neglected_to do so for a fewdays. The 
next time I opened the bive, almost the first comb I 


As it was late in the season, I concluded 
to unite them with another colony, but I was very 


lifted out contained eggs, and lots of them too, but 
| I saw at once they were not laid by a queen, and 
| concluded they must be the eggs of fertile workers. 
The eggs were scattered around in the cells just as 
it happened. Some cells contained several and 
some none at all; some were attached to the sides 
of cell, instead of the bottom, where the queen lays 
them. But I stopped this business at once by unit- 
ing them with another colony, and I had no more 
| trouble with them. O. G. RUSSELL. 

Afton, N. Y. 
| Friend R., it is not unusual for colonies 

having a fertile worker to refuse te raise a 
queen. That is one great reason why we 
consider fertile workers bad to manage. 
'Had you given them several frames of 
hatching brood, the bees as they hatch out 
/would ordinarily start queen-cells. I have 
| given vour letter, chiefly because it describes 
so well just the way in which fertile workers 
behave, or just the way in which colonies 
having fertile workers usually behave. 

A REPORT FROM WEST VIRGINTA. 

As weseldom see any thing in GLEANINGS from 
this State, I will give a few items. West Virginia as 
a honey State will not come up to some of the West- 
| ern or Southern States; but if it had more Doolittles 
| or Houses there would be more honey produced 
| than there is now. There are about 400 colonies of 
| bees kept in this county (Marion); about 100 are kept 
_in Simplicity hives, as manyin American, and about 

200 in various other kinds, but mainly in the old box 

hive. This summer has not been a good honey sea- 
| son here. Fruit-bloom and poplar-bloom furnished 
/afair supply of honey; but the heavy rains during 
| the white-clover bloom destroyed a great amount of 
| honey from that source. Basswood furnished more 
_ honey than any thing else, but it is confined to cer- 
| tain localities. We never get any surplus honey 
| here after basswood is out of bloom. The average 
| yield of honey, so far asT can gather, is 35 Ibs. per 
colony, spring count, comb honey. The extractor is 
not used in the county, to my knowledge. 


AT WHAT RATE CAN BEES FLY PER HOUR? 

I see this matter discussed, so I will give my ex- 
| perience. I have a field of buckwheat situated 
| something less than half a mile from my apiary, 
| with notimber between. Now, for me to’place my- 
self at about an equal distance between the buck- 
wheat field and aptary, on a still clear morning, |! 
| can hear a constant humming of bees, going to and 
coming from the field, and I can occasionally get 
sight of a bee, which, upon comparing with the 
flight of a wild pigeon, IT think fully as fast. It is 
said by Morris, in his work, *t Science and the Bible,” 
that the wild pigeon flies at the rate of 60 miles per 
| hour. I have been very careful in my observations, 
| and am sure that lam not mistaken in comparing 
| their flight. Ihave no doubt bees can easily attain’ 
90 miles per hour in flying longer distances. 
| Now, with due respect to Mr. Shotwell’s experi- 
| ment, as given on page 435, I think his test was not 
a good one, as the air in a car is carried along at the 
| Same speed the train is moving, and a bee could as 
easily reach the window in front of the car, as if the 
| car stood still. L. H. WiLcox. 
Farmington, W. Va, Aug. 10, 1883. 

Friend W., are not you and many others 
_making a mistake in regard to the rate at 
| which carrier pigeons fly? While on the 
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cars my eye caught a report of carrier pig- 
eons owned by sporting men. Of course, 
these pigeons were expected to be speedy, or 
notes of their flight would not be given. 


Figures were given of quite a number of. 


different birds; and although they seemed 
to think the results were great, none of them 
exceeded 25 miles an hour. But this was on 
a test stretch of over 100 miles. Have we 
not a sporting man among our readers who 


is conversant with carrier pigeons? If so, | 


jet him speak out. Do they fly 60 miles an 
hour, or only 25 : 


PERIOD OF BASSWOOD BLOOM IN THE SOUTH, ETC. 
I will answer the question on page 571. We have 
basswood bloom here from the Ist of May until June. 


Started in the spring with 5 colonies; increased to 8, | 
and have not got any honey yet. It was so cold and | 


wet in the spring that bees could not get out to suck 
basswood bloom — only from sawood bloom. It did 


not rain any from the 25th of June till the 15th of | 
September; so you see bees could not do much. Sa- | 


wood blooms from June 20 till August: then there is 
nothing that will bear or yield honey till September. 
I will send you some flowers and leaves of a plant 
from which my bees are making lots of honey, and T 


my bees are getting pollen by the pound. You will 


name here. It blooms the first of September till 
frost. I see much about goldenrod in your journal, 


but I never saw a bee on the bloom here yet, and I | 


don’t believe it yields honey here. 
J. A. DILLAHAW. 
Bowman, Elbert Co., Ga., Sept. 20, 1883. 
Friend D., vour honev-plant is one of the 


large family of asters. The one that vou say | 
yields pollen by the pound is the well-known | 
ragweed. With us. bees get pollen from it | 
only oeceasionally. I usually see them in the | 
morning, perhaps three or four days in eve- | 


ry season, gathering pollen from ragweed; 


and sometimes they gather very rapidly from | ss : : 
’ s. | s rege yes plac sun. 
it. Desen mot wren be “sawood” what in| furnish in regard to hives placed in the sun 


generally termed ‘‘ sourwood ”’? 
@ = ek : 
RIVER-BOTTOM LANDS FOR BEE FORAGE. 
I live inalarge bottom surrounded by a levee; 


my attention to something new, and have about got 
father out of the “old-fogy,”’ but not in all things. 


He uses your smoker to perfection, and has made ! 
ful watch, and guard against both extremes 


some movable-frame hives, and reads GLEANINGS. 
I have my bees all in movable-frame hives. Both of 


us now have 130 stands, and have sold lots of honey | 
| bees are too hot. It is some trouble, I know; 


at from 15 to 20 cts. per pound — mine in frames, and 
his nearly all in caps. Wm. ROUSE. 
Shepard, IIl., Aug. 24, 1883. 


Friend R., I have often thought of keep- | find comb quoted at from 16 to 18 cents. It 


ing bees on this low land surrounded by a} 


dvke or levee. The soil is usually remark- 
ably rich, and furthermore it seems to me it 
would be a verv simple thing indeed to have 
arrangements for irrigation. Has this mat- 
ter ever been developed ? — Don’t be too se- 
vere on old fogies. If old-fogy ideas exist 
in our neighborhood, it is, te some extent, 





our fault. Talkingis not always the thing to 
be done: but faithful, steady work will bring 
| a reward anywhere. 


HOW TO MANAGE SECTIONS DURING THE HONEY- 
FLOW. 


We aim to have at least one frame of sections 
partly worked out to put in each hive when we put 
the sections on in the spring, to induce the bees to 
work, which they willdo if there are lots of bees 
and honey. We tried part of our frames without 
separators last year, but will do sono more. Place 


| the frame between cleats nailed on the bench, to 
| hold it square; drive a little wedge between a cleat 
| and one end of frame, so as to spring the latter in a 
| little; nail on your separators with four wire nails 


in each, and the frame will stay square, and the tins 
tight; when the little wedge is withdrawn, put in 
your sections, and if they do not fit in tight, wedge 
them up. This will hold the sections square, and 
prevent the bottom-bar from sagging. 
TO GET THE SECTIONS OF HONEY OUT. 

Lay the frame, tins up, on a table; run a knife in 

between the top-bar and sections, just in the mid- 


| dle; give the knife a twist; this will loosen the bar 


from the sections the whole length. Do likewise at 


| bottom and ends; also loosen the tins where they 
also send you the twig of another plant from which | 


are stuck tothe sections, by raising them up inthe 


| middle. Now raise one end of the frame; with the 
please give me the names of these plants. The lat- | 
ter is called the charet weed, but the other has no | 


other hand and knife shove the sections loose, down 
and out. by pressing in the corners of frame with 


| knife. Itis too slow to get one section out first, 


when all can be got out just as quickly. 
SUNSHINE AND HONEY. 
The bees in Simplicity hives that stand in the sun- 


| Shine part of the day have made us more honey this 


year than those in the shade. Is this always so? 
who knows for a certainty? 
20 Cc. PER LB., 18 C. PER TB. 

Our first honey brought 20 cts. in Chicago this 
spring. Some old honey shipped at same time sold 
atiSe. Why is it quoted at 12 to 14 ¢.? 

Penrose, Ill. J. SYKES WILSON. 

Thank you, friend W.. for the fact you 


T am quite well aware that there are times 


| when letting the sun full on the hive would 
increase the amount of honey stored ; but if 


T am correct, there are also other times when 


_ this full blaze of the sun makes the hives so 
and of all the places for bees, this is one. Although | 


land my father have had bees all the time for three | 
years, we have not made much from them, on ac- | 
count of old-fogy notions; but of late T bave turned | 
| this very matter by Langstroth. Grimm, and 


hot that the bees are driven out, and work 
stops. Ventilation would, however, I pre- 
sume, fix this latter point; and vou will rec- 
ollect we have had discussion in regard to 


others. Now. then, it seems likely that the 
intelligent apiarist will have to keep a care- 


—take advantage of the sun whenever it is 
needed, and ventilating or shading when the 


but it will pav. Thanks for your fact in re- 
gard to handling sections.—In regard to the 
honey market. in our last number you will 


is comb vou allude to, is it not? Perhans 
vou retailed yours out. Of course, it will 
bring more in that case. 


PRICKLY ASH AS A HONEY-PLANT. 
T mail you a sample of the blossom and leaf of one 
of the best honey-producers, I think, that I ever 
saw for this scarce season of the year. The only 
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name it has here is prickly ash. It comes in bloom 
the 20th of August, and is now in full bloom, and 
will last 10 days longer. It grows in small trees 
about 6 inches in diameter, and about 12 feet high. 
I see them grow here in different soils, and wild, 
rough places; the older staiks sends up numerous 
sprouts off from the main tree, which bloom the 
second year. The pod resembles that of sumac, 
only much larger. They get as large as a bushel 
basket, and the bees work very strong onthem from 
morning till night. The pod produces seed. I never 
tried whetber the bush could be raised from it or 
not, but I should think it might. S. P. Roppy. 
Mechanicstown, Md., Sept. 9, 1883. 





| 

} 
I have been wanting to write to vou for some time; | 
and when we read you had a six-weeks-old baby, | 
the temptation was too great to be resisted. I con- 
gratulate you, with all my heart. If there is any | 
one thing I bave a liking for, it is a little soft sweet 
baby. We have one almost three years old. She is 
a great admirer of little Blue Eyes in the A BC | 
book. My husband takes GLEANINGS, and we both 
read it very thoroughly. I tell him your views are 
sound on the subjects of temperance and religion, 
and we would be made better by knowing you. We 
have about 30 swarms of bees; have taken off over 
100 Ibs. of section honey, and, ** there’s more to fol- 
low.”” [Tam not a bee-womann, or ever want to be, 
their stings hurt me so; but my husband does not 
mind it, even when they sting his nose until it looks 
like an elephant’s trunk. 

A SUGGESTION ABOUT CANNING IN GLASS. 

One thing I will mention about putting honey or 
fruit in glass cans for canning. Just wet a cloth in 
lukewarm water, and wrap around the can, and you 
ean pour boiling hot sauce or honey in without any 
danger of breaking the can. It has saved me lots of 
trouble heating cans, and it may help some one else, 

Rupert, Vt. Mrs. L. SHELDON. 


A FEW WORDS FROM THE SUMMIT APIARY. 
Great dearth in the honey supply. Bees have 
barely boney enough to live on; drones by the thou- 
sand. If anybody had wanted drones I could have 
supplied him with a large amount, 
DRONES; CAN THEIR REARING BE STOPPED? 

I went out to the apiary a few days ago about sun- 
down, and saw quite a large buneb of bees near the 
entrance. On examination I found them drones. 
Not having the password, they could not go in. 

Clio, Mich. JAS. A. SHELDEN, 

To be sure, the raising of drones can be 
stopped, friend S. Since the advent of fdn. 
the matter is easily under our control. Give 
the bees all worker combs, and you will find 
it a very great saving of money, compared 
with killing them after thev are full grown 
and fat and lazy, or even slicing their heads 
off when they are in a state of capped brood, 
as we used to do. 


TWO QUEENS IN THE SAME HIVE. 

No new subject, I hear you say. Not at all. I 
have even had three old queens to remain for sever- 
al weeks in the same hive that had, with their bees, 
been united in the spring of the year. But I never 
saw two young queens abide in peace in the same 
colony. On my way a few weeks ago to visit the 
Shenandoah Valley, Va., with a view of learning 
something about the honey resources of that far- 
famed place, I met a friend, Emerson Henderson, a 





| class, I concluded to write one too. 


young man of quite a little experience in bee cul- 
ture, who related the following: ‘* I had three second 
swarms come off about the 4th of July, which were 
all hived together. Some days after, I examined to 
see if the young queen was all right and laying, and, 
to my wonder and surprise, discovered, on the same 
comb, two plump young queens busy depositing 
eggs. Loften look to see how they get on together, 
and frequently see them meet and pass, showing no 
disposition to dispute the sacred ground.” It is not 


| at all rare to find an old queen and daughter harmo- 


niously dwelling, for a time, together. Whether 
both at the same time areinanormal condition, I 
have not vet decided; but IT think this case reported 
by friend H.. of two young queens in an apparently 
normal condition living barmoniously together, is a 
new departure. It is to me, anyhow. 
J. A. BUCHANAN, 
Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Sept. 19, 1883. 


FROM THE ROANOKE APIARY. 
As I see letters from a great many of the A BC 
I began bee cul- 
ture in July, 1882; bought 3 colonies in old box hives; 
found 3 trees, and cut and saved the bees. I have 
taken 4 colonies on shares, all in box hives. During 
this summer I got two swarms only, making in all 
12. Bees did not do well this year. In the spring, 
when bloom was plentiful, the cold, high winds kept 
the bees housed, so they lost nearly all the honey 
crop. When it got warm and still, it turned off dry, 
and has been so ever since, and now they can’t get 
any thing at all, only as they get it at our table when 
meal time comes. You may guess they then get 
their share, although they drive me and family out 
and take possession of the table until I get Mr. Cold 
Blast after them, and then “‘you bet’’ they scatter, 
and we get a sip once in turn with them. 

I took 75 lbs. comb honey from my bees when I 
transferred; sold at 1@2;c. I sent to Mr. Root for 
two $1.00 queens. I think IT can raise queens for all 
my colonies, then T shall raise some for sale if they 
prove purely fertilized. I raised some queens this 
summer, and think it easily done by one who under- 
stands the business. I am using the Simplicity hive 
and metal-cornered frames. W. J. CROWLEY. 

Roanoke, Texas, Sept. 14, 1883. 


CORN HONEY. 

On psge 625 of GLEANINGS for Dec., 1882, in reply 
to Mr. T. M. Fort, you came nearer being a scientist 
than you thought, perhaps. Why? Because, on the 
8th and 9th of this month there was frost enough 
here to kill almost every green thing. Corn was 
frozen badly, and farmers went right to topping and 
cutting it up. Now comes the bee part. One man 
told me that his cornfield looked as though there 
was a swarm of bees in it, after he had cut his corn 
up. The bees were at work on the starch in the 
stubble, “turned to grape sugar by the frost,” as 
you put it. Bees worked 4 days here on the above 


pian. 
GRAPEVINES FOR SHADE. 


I have often thought of trying your planof having 
grapevines for shade; but when I go to a hive I 
like to be able to get all around it, if I wish to. 

The stones represented in the picture, on our 
shade-boards, are about one-half the time left off, and 
the same shade-board is the cover to our winter 
packing-boxes, so you see they answer two pur- 
poses. W. H. SHIRLEY. 

Glenwood, Mich., Sept. 18, 1883. 
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SWARMING WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

| know that bees will swarm and go to the woods 
without clustering. When I was a young man, over 
10 years ago, my father had an old box gum that the 
bees hung out of for 3 weeks. We watched them 
closely. One day after dinner, father and I were 
sitting close to them, watching them, when they be- 
gan to swarm; and before they all got out, the first 
out started for the woods. I started with them on 
the double-quick, and kept up with them for about 
10 yards, when they struck the timber and rose up 
above the trees, and were soon out of sight and 
hearing. My father said some of the last that came 
out started, but, not finding the body of the swarm, 
came back to the old gum. I bad one of my own, 
which, a8 soon as they all got out of the hive, started 
off. I went with them; they went straight to a tree, 
and wentinit. I cut the tree and got the bees. 

Belmont, Neb. Wm. ALLHANDS. 


QUEEN-CELLS IN THE PRESENCE OF A LAYING 
QUEEN. 

Looking into a hive the other day, I found a fine 

lurge queen-cell started, where one of my best queens 

belonged; and, of course, I thought I had lost a val- 


uable queen. But upon looking through, I found her | 


allright, and laying. How is it that they would 
start a queen-celi, and at the same time have a queen 
umong them? I[ removed the frame with the queen- 
cell to another queenless colony, and they have fin- 
isheditup. I bought out friend Draper, thereby 
falling heir to his subscription to GLEANINGS and 
the A BC book; which, by the way,came through all 
right, and is just tre thing needed by persons as 
ignorant in bee culture as— 
- Mrs. Netrig C. LOCKE. 
Farmington, New Mexico, Sept. 21, 1883. 


My good friend, if you will examine our | 


hack volumes you will see that this is not an 
unusual occurrence. Queens whose bees 


will —_ a queen-cell in the hive are valued | 


very highly, because these cells can be taken 
out, and used as needed. Several queens 
have been reported that would keep al 
daughter in the hive; and Doolittle pro- 
nounces such queens equal to any. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STAND- 
ARD LANGSTROTH HIVE AND 
FRAME. 





MR. LANGSTROTH'S EARLY EXPERIENCES. 





y J HIS form of hive was the result of many ex- 
I periments. In the spring of 1852, as early as 

the weather would allow the bees to be shaken 
fcom the Combs of my bar hives (18!4x18!, and only 
6 inches deep), uprights and bottoms were nailed to 


these bars, so that in a few minutes they became | 


movable-frame hives. In the latitude of Philudel- 
phia, at least, [never knew good colonies to increase 
faster, if as fast, than in such shallow hives.* 

Not to speak of hives 13x13x13, whose cubic cop. 
tents were about the same with the standard Lang- 
stroth, and of other discarded sizes, | made, in 1854, 
hives 12x12x36, with frames now catled * Gallup 
frames.”’ The surplus honey was taken in boxes or 
frames in the rear of the main breeding-apartment. 
They had movable tops as well as movable sides. 





a Bingham, Marvin, and others, prefer hives about six inches 
eep. 


aying | 
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| Fhe side doors, being chamfered on their edges, in 


opposite directions, could always be easily opened, 
and being suspended like frames, by top-bars upon 
the frame-rabbets, the size of the hive could be 
changed at will. Two such hives were placed, 
Dzierzon fashion, side by side — with entrances in 
different directions; crosswise on these, two more 
were placed similarly, and the pile continued, in the 
same fashion, as high as could be conveniently 
reached for manipulation — the whole colony having 
acommon movable roof. Although my judgment 
was against such an arrangement, I could not rest 
satisfied until I had given this system a fair trial, 
and proved, by actualexperience, that the necessary 
manipulations were so tedious as greatly to out- 
weigh the advantages promised by such a compact 
arrangement. However it may be with our German 
friends, with us economy of time is of vastly more 
importance than economy of space. I, therefore, 
took down the stack, and used the hives as top as 
well as side openers, until I left New England. I 
also used frames even larger than the Quinby size, 
but found them objectionable, because of the weight 
of the combs when full of honey. 

These facts are sufficient to show that the stand- 
ard Langstroth hive was not the result of mere 
theoretical notions, or traditional prejudices, nor 
did it come by what some would call a chance * hap- 
py go lucky” hit. Born out of my experiences, it 
was deliberately adopted, with the knowledge that 
at that time the great majority of our best bee-keep- 
ers did not approve of such * low flat things.’’ So 
deep was my conviction that its shape was better 
than the approved forms, that I could not consent 
to recommend any other.t 

Although the chief reasons for the shallow form 
have been ofter given, it may be well, in this con- 
nection, very brietiy to repeat them. Those who 
wish to see the subject more fully discussed, are 
referred especially to the old volumes of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, where they will find the meriis and 
demerits of the standard Largstroth hive very 
thoroughly canvassed.t 

My tenacious adherence to the Langstroth form 
led some to imagine that perhaps, in some way or 
other, the validity of my patent might depend on 
this shape. This reminds me of 4 once noted writer 


| on bees, who, while warning persons against infring- 
| ing upon his patent (although he had never taken 
| out a patent), closes thus: ‘‘Even an external im- 
| itation of my hive will not be suffered to pass with 


impunity!” 

The broad and low shape which I introduced, in 
addition to giving the much-desired top surface for 
surplus-honey receptacles, has the following ad- 
vantages: 

1. It is obviously much better adapted to the use 
of upper stories, than taller hives. It seems more 
natural to bees to place their stores over their cen- 
tral brood-nest, than anywhere else. When extract- 
ing unsealed honey, I kept neither honey-board nor 
any thing else over the tops of the frames to inter- 
fere with handling the frames, as soon as the roof 
over them was removed. A glance at the tops of 
the frames was enough, with Italian bees, to show if 
extracting was needed, for they would begin to ex- 


+ In latitudes where bees can be either safely wintered in the 
open air, or in proper in-door depositories, a still shallower 
form of hive may, perhaps, be found preferable. 

t Of all editors whom Lever knew, Mr. Samuel Wagner was 
the most judicial in his attitude on all matters pertaining to 
bee culture. Fair play was to him a previous jewel indeed. 
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tend their comb-building upward, evenif they had 
plenty of room for this wonk on empty side frames. 
Now, why should bees attempt the difficult work of 
upward comb-building, against the law of gravity, 
by which their suspended combs are kept in a per- 
pendicular position, while they have ample side 
room for building them in the natural way? Why, 


I say, do they act thus, unless it is most in accord- | 


ance with their instincts to place their stores above 
the brood-nest? 
If honey, to have its choicest flavor, ought not to 


be extracted — as the Dadants and others of our | 
leading apiarians assert —* before it has been cap- | 


ped; and if, when all bee-work is most pressing, 
more colonies can be taken care of by piling hive 
upon hive, filled with empty combs — to be emptied 


when more leisure comes — then the advantages of | 


shallow hives are easy to be seen. 

2. If we do not make the number of frames so 
small that, to get the requisite comb surface, they 
must be too heavy for easy handling, then for 
cheapness, and other obvious reasons, the fewer 
frames the better. For this reason, if, there were 
no others, frames of the Gallup size seem to me ob- 
jectionable. 

3. Long and shallow frames are more convenient 
for most of our necessary manipulations. 


(a) In handling them the arms take a natural and | 


easy, instead of a cramped position. 


(b) With sucha frame the eye commands the whole | 


surface of a comb, in searching for the queen, etc., 
without that uncomfortable craning of the neck 
which deep frames compel. 


(c) AS has been already explained, there is less | 


danger of hurting bees in removing or replacing 
the shallow frames. 

(d) Less motion, and of course less time, is needed 
to take out or put back such frames. 

(e) It iw very much easier to make such frames 


hang true, than deep ones. If their hives had glass | 
on their backs, many who use deep frames would be | 
surprised to see bow much “out of true” they oft- | 


en are. 
Whatever may be the case with bee-keepers, in a 


small way only, those who are manipulating for | 
hours together, in large apiuries, and to whom, in.) 
the press of work, time saved means more money, | 


than in any other season of the year, will find the 
above reasons for giving the preference to the long 
and shallow frame worthy of careful consideration. 


They are submitted, however,in no spirit of dog- | 


matism, and 1 am far from claiming that the stand- 


ard Langstroth is demonstrably the best under all | 
conditions, and for all parts of our widely extended 


country. The time will probably never come when 
uniformity will be as much insisted on as in the 
standard weights and measures of thesame country. 
If by asimple volition I could, without pecuniary 


loss to any one, or violence to any one’s feelings or | 


prejudices, change every movable-comb hive in 
America into the standard Langstroth size, I would 
willno such change. Let the Dadants, Hethering- 


tons, and others, have full scope for testing on the | 


largest scale their different forms, only let there be, 
as far as possible, uniformity in each style, so that 
any purchaser will know precisely what size, under 


*Luse the Word apiarian both as adjective and substantive, 
witheut the authority of Webster or Worcester, because it 
sounds much better than apiculturist, and is repeatedly so 
used by Dr. Edward Bevan in his work on the honev-bee—than 
whom there is no writer on bee culture who is higher author- 
ity among English-speaking people. 


| a given name of hive, he is getting. I am sure that 
| Mr. Root, and others, will be willing, when request. 
| ed, to make hives of the standard Langstroth size; 
and if Mr. Root will call his size of frame the Sir. 
| plicity-Langstroth frame, there will in the future |< 
| plain sailing, at least before all who use the shaliow 
Langstroth frame. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
Oxford, Ohio, Sept., 1883. 

| —_— rE <i 
JAMES FORNCROOK’S PATENT ON SEC. 
TIONAL HONEY-FRAMES, 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT PATENTS IN GENERAL. 





fested in this matter, and as a whole- 
some lesson can be gathered from it. 
| I will present the matter to our readers as it 
/now stands. In 1870 a patent was granted 
to Wm. Gilbert for an improvement in mak- 
_ing boxes of one piece of wood. The cut be- 
_low is an exact copy of his claim, and shows 
_ the way in which the strip of wood is groov- 
ed that it may be turned up and nailed to- 
| gether. 


A’ considerable interest has been mani- 


— —__] 





| _Wemake the following extracts from{his 
' claim: 
| Be it known, that T William Gilbert, of Catskill, 
Greene County, State of New York. bave invented a 
new and useful improvement in the construction of 
wooden boxes, for service as fruit-boxes, salt-boxes, 
spice-boxes, housekeepers’ hoxes, ladies’ work-box- 
es, or for any use where light strong boxes are need- 
Mv present object is to save the expense of con- 
struction-labor in forming the angular joints at cor- 
| nera,and making them without a break, in the cheap- 
est and promptest manner. 

The sides are prepared by getting out and properly 
dressing strips, Fie. 5, of the material, which may be 
of any kind of wood having toughness enough of 
| fiber for that purpse. 
| These strips are made of the proper width for the 
| rides of the box. * * * The thick- 
— is from two-sixteenths to three-sixteenths of an 

neh, 

The strip thus prepared is next subjected to a 
soaking in hot water. or a steaming, in order to in- 
| sure the bending of the wood without breaking its 
fiber. The above-described method of construction, 
it must be manifest, is one which will introduce a 
better and cheaper article of its class into use and 
sale, than has been or is now in market; in other 
— a new, better, and cheaper article of manu- 
| facture. 


Well, friends, this combines pretty nearly 
the principal point in Forncrook’s honey- 
| box made of one piece of wood; but in the 
year 1874 one IT. W. Hutchins, of East Liv- 
ermore, Maine, got a patent on the idea of 
| dovetailing the ends instead of wa Py or 
gluing them, as Gilbert had done. We give 
below a cut of the Hutchins patent. 


—___v _\ 


Cc 
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This effectually disposes of the plan of 
making boxes of one piece of wood, and fold- 
ing them up so that the dovetailing ends 
may lock together, and, of course, all that 
remains for Mr. Forncrook {to get a patent 
|on is the insets to give an entrance to the 
| bees, and the groove for inserting‘ the strip 
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of fdn. As the latter has never been used by 
us (for we consider the Parker fdn. fastener 
a much better way), friend Forncrook has 
nothing left to commence a suit on, except 
the notch to give an entrance to the bees. 
This notch Fiddes used in 1873, as I have 
shown you on page 507. In a personal talk 
with Mr. Fornerook he admits all that I have 
given above, and defends himself by saying 
that both Gilbert and Hutchins got their 
patents on a box for holding fruit or other 
purposes, but did not at the time contem- 
plate a honey-box. By referring to page 508 
of the August JUVENILE, you will see that 
the Gilbert box was used as a honey-box, and 
the A. B. J. so reported it in 1879, and Gil- 
bert expressly says in his patent, as you will 
note above, ‘*‘ Or for any use where light 
strong boxes are needed.”? That vou may 
know exactly what Mr. Fornerook has pat- 
ented, we give below a full copy of his claims, 
and drawings of his section. 


UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


JAMES FORNCROOK, OF WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Sectional Honey-Frame. 


Specification forming part of Letters Patent No 
242,674, dated June 28, 1881. 


Application Filed May 13, 1879. 


To all whom it may conerrn : 

Re it known, that I James Fornerook, of Watertown. in the 
county of Jefferson and State of Wisconsin, have invented cer 
tain new and useful improvements in Sectional Honey-Frames: 
and I do hereby declare the following to be a full, clear, and 
exact description of the invention, such as will enable others 
skilled in the art to which it appertains to make and use the 
same, reference being had to the accompanying drawings, and 
to letters of reference marked thereon, which form a part of 
this specification, 





This invention relates to an improvement in* Sectional Hon- 
ey-Frames, the object being to so construct them that they 
shall be stronger, and in a more portable form, than the 
frames now used for such purposes; and the invention con 
sists, essentially. in forming the frame from a single blank or 
piece of material having all the necessary grooves and recess- 
es required to form a complete frame cut in it, the ends of the 
blank being notched or dentated, and angular grooves cut 
tcross it at those points which are to form the corners. These 
blanks, after being thus prepared, may be packed solidly in 
boxes or otherwise for transportation, and when required for 
use are bent into the square form, and their ends united at 
one of the corners by means of the interlocking notches or 
teeth, thus forming a complete frame ready for use. 

In the drawings, Fig. Lisa plan of one of the blanks, show- 
ing the various recesses and grooves with which it is supplied. 
Fig. 2isan edge view of the blank, and shows the form and 
depth of the angular grooves which form the corners of the 
frame. Fig. 3shows the blank bent into a square form with 
the ends united, making a complete frame ready for use. Fig. 
i shows a modification of the greove, or miter, C, Fig. 2. 

The blanks for these frames are preferably formed from 
some light, tasteless, and comparatively tough wood, which 
will bend at the corners without steaming or boiling. such as 
basswood or whitewood, the material being produced by eut- 
ting it from the login the form of a thick veneer, or by saw- 
ing it into thin stuff and then planing both surfaces. The 
blanks A are then cut from this material, of the proper width 
and length, the ends dentated, as shown at a A, by means of a 
series of circular saws placed together upon an arbor or other 
suitable tool, so that they will interlock when brought togeth- 
er. The recesses B B are then formed in its edges at such 
points in its length as will bring them at the top and bottom 
of the frames when set up in the hive. These recesses form 
openings, which allow space for the passage of the bees be- 
tween the frames, and for the ventilation of this part of the 
hive. Three triangular grooves, ¢ cc, are then cut across the 
blank at such points in its length as will divide it into four 








nearly equal parts, each of which forms one side of the frame 
after the blank is bent into a quadrangular shape. These tri- 
angular grooves are cut nearly through the blank, sufficient 
wood only being left to hold the parts firmly together. 

As the sides of the groove ¢ are inclined toward each other 
ata right angle, it follows that, when the blank is bent into 
the form of a frame, these grooves make perfectly fitting mi- 
ter-joints at three of its corners, the fourth corner being that 
at which the ends of the blank are united to each other by 
means of the interlocking teeth formed thereon. 

In one of the spaces between two of the grooves Cc, and pref- 
erably that which will form the top of the frame when placed 
in the hive, is formed a longitudinal groove, pb, for the guide- 
strip, which makes a secure point of attachment for the comb 
when the bees begin to build in the frames set side by side in 
the hive with the parts of the frame containing the recesses 
BB at top. 

These frames meet a want long felt by bee-keepers, as those 
in common use are either dovetailed or nailed together at the 
corners; and, if set up at the manufactory, form a large bulk 
for transportation, and are very liable to breakage in han- 
dling; but if sold to the user in pieces to be put together by 
him, the numerous joints to be made cause loss of time, and 
produce a very fragile article when finished, which loses its 
rectangular shape with the slightest rough usage, as the 
joints at the corners lack the necessary strength and rigidity 
to hold them in shape. 

My frame will be found to possess none of the above-named 
defects, as itis intended for transportation in solid packages 
before being set up; and when set up. possesses great strength 
and rigidity, preserving its form without difficulty during all 
the rough handling to which such frames are frequently sub- 
jected. 

: Having thus described my invention. T claim as new, and de 
sire to secure by Letters Patent, the following 

Asa new article of manufacture, a blank for honey-frames 
formed of a single piece of wood having transverse angular 
grooves ¢, longitudinal groove D, and recesses B, all arranged 
in the manner shown and described. 

In testimony that I claim the foregoing. I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal this 6th day of May, 1879. 

JAMES FORNCROOK. [L.5.] 
Witnesses: { 1; H. Routes, 
’ * (M. WILLIs P. KEYES. 

In regard to the matter of getting a patent 
for a particular purpose on something that 
has been already patented for another pur- 
pose, I submit the following from our old 
friend L. L. Langstroth, who has been for 
many years fully conversant with patents 
and patent law : 

1. In the above patent, the longitudinal groove D 
is made a part of the combination, claimed as a new 
article of manufacture. The claim being what is 
called a combination patent, the patent is not in- 
fringed where the combination is not used. As Mr. 
Root makes no use of the groove, he does not in- 
fringe upon Forncrook’s patent. 

2. All the parts in Forncrook’s patent have been 
known and widely used, more than two years before 
he applied for a patent on their combination. 
Grooves for guide-strips have been used by Root 2ad 
others more than ten years. The making of a box 
out of a single strip, as Forncrook makes his honey- 
frame, is also an old invention, the same having 
been in public use years ago. 

Can Mr. Fornerook, combining the groove, used 
long before he used it, with a box made long ago for 
another purpose. claim that he has invented any 
thing which our laws recognize as the proper subject 
of a patent? I will quote only a few decisions by 
Judges of the U. S. Supreme Court, which clearly 
show that he has not: 

3. The application of an old thing to a new use, 
without any other invention, is not a patentable 
eontrivance.—Ames v. Howard, | Sumn., 487, Story, 
J.; Mass., 1833. 

This is a decision of Chief-Justice Story, one of the 
highest authorities. 

The application of an old thing to a new purpose 
is not patentable. A purpose is not patentable; but 
the machinery only, if new. by which it is to be ac- 
complished. In other words, the thing itself which 
is patented must be new, and not the mere applica- 
tion of it to a new purpose or object.—Bean v. Smail- 
wood, 2 Story, 411, Story. J.; Mass., 1843. 

It is not a new invention,.if all the parts of a com- 
bination had been applied to a different object be- 
fore, and they were now applied to a new object.— 
Henry v. Henry, Law Jour., 155, Woodbury, J.; Mass., 
1845. L, L. LANGSTROTH. 


Oxford, O., Sept., 1883. 
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dhe “Srowlery.” 








This department is to be kept for the benefit of those who are 
dissatistied, and when anything is amiss, I hope you will *‘ talk 
right out.’’ As a rule. we will omit names and addresses, to 
avoid being too personal. 





eR. A. I. ROOT:— Several weeks ago I wrote 
M you an order for your A BC book, inclosing 
—=—~ $1.25 to pay for the same, which I am pre- 
pared to prove, if necessary, by the man who works 
my farm, and by the P.M. where the letter was 
mailed. The book came; and soon after it came, 
your card, saying that I owe you $1.25 for the book. 
Now, before paying for the book the second time, I 
wish to ask you a few questions, and shall expect 
you to give me an unequivocal answer to each one. 





order? and if not, by what authority did you send 
it? 
2. If you sent the book in obedience to my order, 


ey, as both were inclosed in the same envelope? 





personal acquaintance with you.” Now, 3,do you 





entire stranger without the cash, or even without 
being ordered? I should have said, in the fore part 


that I had sent you the money with the order, and 
the book came a few days after. 

And now, my dear sir, I do not wish to accuse you 
wrongfully; but truth compels me to say that [ am 
fully satisfied, in my own mind, that the order and 
money were both received at your place of business; 


probably overlooked by careless clerks. I await 
your reply with some little interest. 
Yours truly, W.S. G. MASON. 


Morenci, Mich., Sept. 24, 1883. 

Friend M., there is just one word in your 
letter that seems unnecessarily unkind. It 
is the word unequivocal — as though you had 
reason to suspect that, in my reply to you, | 
would probably try to equivoeate, and try to 
Perhaps I 


the goods you had paid for also. 


“equivoeating,”’ as you desire. 


order; but we did send it because of the 
card you allude to, and this card was the 
tirst, and, in fact, the only thing we ever re- 
ceived from you when we sent the book. We 
publish the card below, and by so doing ans- 
wer your No. 2: 


sent you $125 for your A BC book. Now, I do not 
wish to hurry you at all, but I begin to fear that my 
letter may have failed to reach you, as I have heard 
nothing from you. W.S. G. MASON. 
Morenci, Mich., Aug. 31, 1883 

You see, the want of an A BC book is oft- 
en of much more moment than the value of 
it. On this account we often deviate from 


excuse myself for keeping your money, and | 


Some three weeks ago, or perhaps a little Jess, I | 


| direct order. I do not know that it is really 
| deviating, after all; but it is this way: In 
_ our price list we tell our customers that we 
| do not send goods without cash in advance : 
| but where we find a brother in great need o} 
| something, and where we have reason to think 
the delay might cause him inconvenience 
we take the liberty of sending it right along. 
to save him time, as we did in your case. 
Also, we feel a little anxious to do more than 
we agree, for any one who has lost money 


'through the mails. although we distinct], 


| sent in an unregistered Jetter. 


1. Did you send the book in obedience to my | 
| were. 


how did you get the order without getting the mon- | 
On | 
page 3 of your price list I find the following: ‘* Cash | 


must accompany every order, unless we have some | for it has been the work of vears,. and I ex- 


pect to devote more years to it. 


pretend to say that in this case you so far departed | 
from your published rule as to send the goods to an | 


of this letter, that the book did not come as prompt- | 
ly as I expected, and [| wrote you a card telling you | 


declare we can not be responsible for mone, 
You see, we 


| may depart from the /e/ter of our established 


rule, but not from the spirit of it. 

Now, friend M., there is another very im- 
portant point which, it seems to me, you and 
others thoughtlessly overlook or ignore, as it 
Even if I were a selfish and dishonest 
man. which I am sure [ am not, I should 
hardly be likely to take your money and keep 
your book. Please note this: The A BC 
book has been the greatest work of my life; 
in fact, it is the best I ever did on any thing, 


But it is no 
sort of use to ‘me, unless it is put into the 
hands of the people. The book is no kind of 
value to me to lay on the shelf. The sole 
end and object of its existence (if vou will 
allow me so to speak) is to have it in the 
hands of the people, or the hearts of the peo- 
ple, if you will excuse me. I ought to know 
pretty well what the book is by this time. 
for the thousands of kind words that keep 
coming thick and fast assure me that I have 
not labored in vain. Do you not see that, in 


| view of this, I take pleasure in handing over 


but what happened to it afterward, I am not pre- | 
pared to say; but every circumstance goes to prove | 
conclusively that the money was received, and was | 


| the book to every one who orders it ? 


I feel 
this pleasure because I have learned to know 
beforehand how pleased my customer will be 
when he reads it. I am speaking strongly 


here, and, some of you may think, boasting- 


lv; but [ have earned the right, so to speak. 
Now, keeping this in mind, can you not see 
how it hurts me when any one intimates that 
I have kept the book when I have received 


| the money ? 


You speak of my clerks. Now, I am sure 


_my clerks share with me in this enthusiasm 


in regard to our work and our A BC book. 
We may be careless, it is true, for sometimes 
people by carelessness wrong their very best 


: : friends; but surely, friend M., we do not 
had better answer your questions without | t ys 


We did not | 
send you the book in obedience to any direct | 


equivocate on such a matter — not one of us. 
Where we receive the money foran A BC, 
and it is lost on the way, we replace it with- 
out charge ; and where any trouble comes up 
in getting the book into the hands of one 
who has paid for it, we would much rather 


|give it away than to have any ill feeling; 


therefore I will freely cancel the charge 
which we have against you, if you feel any- 
wise hurt or unpleasant about it. I have 


| just interviewed the clerk who wrote in ans- 
_ wer to that card which we have given above, 
-and I find she wrote you as follows; or, at 
| least, it is the copy of what we supposed was 
| written when the bill was sent you : 


Friend M., after a careful search we do not find 


| your order for ABC. Will mail you one to-day, 


however, which, in order to keep‘matters straight, 


our regular rule, and send goods without a | we will charge to account; and if order comes to 
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hand, we will notify you. Hoping above will prove | 
satisfactory, [ am yours, etc. A. I. Roor. 
Per Kitty. 

‘The full amount was charged to you to 
show that we kad never received any thing 
for the book, and also that it might be made 
straight if your letter should come to hand 
after a while, as stray letters often do. 
Sometimes they come in three or often six | 
inonths after they were written, with the 
amount inclosed all right. 

| wonder if the friends know how myself 
and my clerks study humanity — how we 
study people and their ways of doing. Just 
a few weeks ago our good friend —— sent us 
~|15 in a letter, unregistered. Weeks passed, 
und no tidings came of it, and I confess I 
was almost tempted to think it could hardiy 
be true, that any one was so thoughtless as 
to send such an amount in such a careless 
way. Finally | was one day surprised by an | 
exclamation by the clerk who opens the let- | 
ters. We all stopped work to see what was 
so wonderful. Mr. ——’s letter was at hand, 
and there the money was, all safely inclosed 
in the letter, exactly as he had said. Where 
had it been all this time? We were never 
able to discover. We were so glad to be 
able to find it all right that we did not inves- 
tigate very much. Just one more point: 


very little while somebody accuses us of 
keeping back GLEANINGS after we have re- 
ceived the money for it— as if we could pos- 
sibly have any object in so doing! Why, 
friends, surplus GLEANINGS that are ‘eft 
over almost every month are of no possible 
use to any one, and are then taken down to 
the warehouse and sold for waste paper, | 
when they are out of date. Does some 
thoughtless one ask why we do not give 
them away, and also, while we are about it, 
give away the ABC too? Why, friends, 
tor the simple reason it will not be using all 
alike, and you know we must have a uni- 
form price for all. I believe no one ever ac- 
cua us of having this uniform price too 
igh. 

_ Perhaps, friend M., you only meant to in- 
timate that we wanted the pay twice for one 
hook. But even that is a pretty hard charge 
to make. Or did you simply mean that we 
had lost the money by our carelessness, and 
then asked you to send it again ? Could you 
visit our office, and witness the precautions | 
we take to prevent the possibility of such a 
thing, I hardly think you would make such | 
a charge. Our postmaster puts all our let- 
ters into a leathern sack belonging to us. He 
then locks it up, and our book-keeper (who, | 
by the way, is a lady) unlocks the bag and 
opens the letters herself. She also carefully | 


notes the money, and makes it her business | 
to see that it is credited on her books, where | 
credit is to be made. Then the letters are | 
distributed to the clerks over the different | 


departments; and when _they are through | 
With them they are filed in such a way that 
we can, in a few minutes, lay our hands on | 


any letters that have ever reached our oftice. 
_ Now, then, to conclude with, please bear 
in mind that when our publications give you | 
pleasure and profit, we receive pleasure and | 
profit; and, theretore, it would not only be | 


absurd, but almost idiotic to publish books | 


and papers, and then keep them, after the 
money had been paid over. Come to think 
of it, there is a point here where I am selfish. 
I have a selfish motive in wanting our publi- 
cations in your hands just as soon as possi- 
ble after they are out of the press; for every 
student and pupil of A BC and GLEANINGS 


| eventually becomes a good, permanent cus- 


tomer. Just see how that takes the romance 
out of it all. 


Blasted Hopes 

a 6 x 49 9 

Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 











THE DROUGHT IN TEXAS. 
: 4) 2.~ have just been through the longest drought 
WY in this part of Texas for at least 25 years. 
” Think of it, not to have rain to any amount 
from March 23d till Sept. 8th! Our bees are, there- 


| fore,in a poor condition, and we are in Blasted 


Hopes. After one of the coldest winters known in 
Texas, they built up fast, and every thing looked 
promising till swarming time, when it was very 
windy and dry. As they held back from swarming, 
I divided some, but lost all the queens in mating. 


| After trying one hive six times, to have a queen fer- 


tilized (the last proved a drone-layer), I had to dou- 
ble up at the end of June; in all Linserted about 50 
queen-cells, and got 6 fertilized. Should we have 
some more rain, our bees may gather enough to win- 
ter from cotton, which is starting to bloom again, if 
the worms do not destroy it. Every thing else is 
dried up, and the fall crop is blasted too. 

My report for this year will now sum up as fol- 
lows: In spring, 24, increased by natural swarming 
and dividing to 42; doubled up to 22. Last year Tex- 
as stood against the world for honey; this year the 
world stands against Texas, though we will try an- 
other year. In our locality, where we have nothing 
to depend on for the honey crop as annuals, you can 
think how bees can guther honey when it does not 
rain for 5% months, with the thermometer every 
day from 100 to 108° in July and August. If you 
like more reports for B. H., 1 can furnish you some 
of box-hive men in the neighborhood. 

J. SCHUDDEMAGEN. 

Black Jack Springs, Fayette Co., Texas. 


HONEY CROP A FAILURE. 
Our bees quit storing honey in June, and since 


| then have not gathered enough to live on. If it 
| doesn’t rain this month we shall have to feed for 


winter. we are feeding nuclei now; shall double up 
soon. From 100 hives we extracted only 2000 Ibs. this 


| year; 43 lbs. was the best, and 20, you see, an average. 


Last year 300 lbs. was the best, and 5000 lbs. the total 


| crop. We sold, last year, at an average of 15 cts. per 


lb. None sold this year for less than 15 cts. 

Waco, Texas, Sept., 1883. GUYTON Bros. 

Be of good cheer, friends. It is now pret- 
ty clearly demonstrated that almost every 
locality gives a bountiful yield of honey now 
and then if the apiarist is up and dressed, 
and ready tocare for it. When friend Muth 
reported jast year ‘*‘not a pound of honey,” 
I looked around on the hills about Cincin- 
nati, and, without saying so, I settled down 
to the conviction that there was not much use 
in trying to keep bees in a city like Cincin- 
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nati. Now, however, he reports more than 
an average crop, and over 100 lbs. to the col- 
ony; and so it seems to be the world over. 


66 R ® $9 
hemindery, 

Or Department for duties to be attended to 

this month. 





ELL, bees not fed for winter are now 
to be attended to at once; and the 
question is asked, season after sea- 

son, ‘‘How can we do it with the least 
trouble, and without danger from robbing?” 
I notice that Doolittle, in the A. Bb. J., rec- 
ommends taking combs out of the hive that 
are to be fed, and i, them in a deep dish 
or tub,and pouring honey into the cells with 
a coffee-pot or any thing that will make a 
fine stream. The syrup is to be poured a 
foot or more, or else it will not displace the 
air inthe combs. When the comb is pretty 
well filled on one side, it is turned over and 
filled on the other; then hung in a comb- 
bucket or other receptacle until the combs 
have ceased dripping. Now they can be put 
where needed, and a comb filled with thick 
syrup is almost as good as a comb full of 
sealed stores. The syrup may be made quite 
thick for this purpose. Fill every comb in 
the hive as full as it can be, and they will 
probably have enough for winter. Friend 
4). remarks that this dispenses with feeders; 
and after you are done, you are done, and 
have no loose traps to gather up. 

Where one has 100 or more colonies to 
feed, it is quite a nuisance as well as an ex- 
paee to be obliged to have a feeder for each 

live, and, after you are through with them, 

to store them away for another season. Now, 
all this is true,and I like the plan very much 
in some respects; but in other respects I 
do not. 

For instance. We have now a compara- 
tively new hand in charge of our bees, for 
the boys have gone to ccllege; and should I 
direct him to feed our bees for winter in 
this way,I hardly think I could instruct 
him in such a manner that we should not 
have a perfect uproar of robbing before he 
was half through. The principal obstacle 
with us would be to get the bees all off the 
combs before the combs can be filled with 
syrup. It is true, we might take other 
combs; but even then we shall have to get 
as many out of the hives as we putin; and 
to do this would incite robbing, and prove 
quite a task. Our bees are mostly on the 
combs where we wish them, and the combs 
are arranged as we wish them; and for me 
it is least trouble to feed them syrup ina 
feeder until the combs are filled and bridged, 
just as they will remain till spring. 

In regard to feeders, the bread-pan feeder 
is perhaps the cheapest and the simplest, 
were it not that bees are apt to get drowned 
in them, unless especial care is taken; and 
they also work slowly in cool weather. The 
pepper-box feeder is more trouble, but the 
bees will empty them, even during cool 
weather, for they can be inverted right over 
the cluster, and the space around them fixed 





warm with a mat and cushion. The Good 
candy, made into little biscuits, and laid 
right over the cluster, works nicely, and the 
bees take it all up very quickly. ‘he only 
objection is the trouble of kneading the pul- 
verized sugar and honey upsoas to make the 
biscuits, and also the extra expense of pow- 
dered sugar over the ge ogg 

I rather think we shall do what feeding 
we are obliged to do, with a pepper-box feed- 
er this way, and we are going to give the 
Good candy a pretty fair trial. Perhaps | 
might add, that the plan of filling combs 
was given a great many years ago by Mr. 
Quinby, but I can not learn that it has ever 
been used very generally. 





Notes and Queries. 


i THINK you will rejoice with me. I can report 








16,000 lbs. of honey, nearly all extracted, and 
beautiful quality. Was in hopes to get some 
fall honey, but a severe drought prevents. 
Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1883. J. H. MARTIN. 


I took 10,000 lbs. of comb honey and 4000 extracted 
this season. J. B. KAPP. 
Owensville, O., Sept. 1, 1883. 


Send me a crate of Clark smokers, and I will whip 
those hybrids, or die in smoke. W.S. Brooks. 
Conshohocken, Pa., Aug. 6, 1883. 


T had 30 colonies in fall of 1882; 29 in spring of 1883; 
46 in fall of 1883; 508 Ibs. comb honey, 700 of extract- 
ed, and 45 ths. of beeswax. J. R. CROOKs. 

Keiths, Noble Co., Ohio, Sept. 15, 1883. 





Bees have done fairly well in this locality this sea- 
son. Heavy frosts last night and night before. 
Comb honey in small sections, $14 00 per hundred; 
ext., $10.00 do. J. Y. KEZARTEE. 

Ceresco, Michigan. 


EFFECT OF COOL WEATHER ON HONEY-STORING. 
We have had two weeks of very cold weather here, 
and all work in boxes has stopped dead still. The 
weather is more favorable for a day or two back, 
but cold yet. GEO. E. DUFFIN. 
Galesville, Wis., Aug. 11, 1883. 


Our bees have done well since the 10th of Aug. I 
shall average over 100 lbs. to the colony, spring 
count. We can beat the most of them, on the “home 
stretch,’ any way. If weather keeps good, I shall 
get honey till 10th of Oct. E. W. PITZER. - 

Hillsdale, Mills Co., Ia., Sept. 15, 1883. 





FROM 8 TO 27, AND 717 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My report for this year is as follows: Spring count, 
8 swarms; 2 were queenless ; they had to raise their 
own queens. Built these 8 swarms up to 27; ex- 
tracted 693 lbs. of honey, and had 24 lbs. of comb 
honey. I have on hand 35 frames of good sealed 
clover honey to keep for next spring’s feeding. 

Wo. LEITZ. 
Hurtisford, Dodge Co., Wis., Sept. 10, 1883. 


FROM 3 TO 11, AND 500 LBS. HONEY. 

My report for this summer is as follows: Started 
with 3 swarms; increased to 11 strong swarms, with 
ample stores, and 500 Ibs. of as nice comb honey 
as I ever saw — basswood and white-clover ; no fall 
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honey at all. How is that for Minnesota, and an A 
8 C scholar ? Geo. E. JONES. 
Northfield, Rice Co., Minn., Sept. 25, 1883. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 


FOR CLURS RATES, ree — PAGE 
F READING MAT 


MEDINA. OCT. 1, 1883. 

















The Lord is with you, while ye be with him; andif ye seek 
him, he will be found of you; but if ye forsake him, he will 
sake you.—IL, CHRON. 15: 2. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS Seem 1 to be coming lively this fall, 
and we have now 6160 names. 





JONES’S NEW HONEY-PAILS. 

THESE are exactly like his old ones, only that the 
cap screws on, just about as the cap goes on a 
Mason fruit-jar. Wecan furnish them any size for 
one-fifth added to the price of the old ones. 


Fiery imported queens have been received since 
our last. All orders are filled, and another fifty is 
expected daily. Remember, they are just half now 
what they will be in the spring; and if you can 
winter your bees it will be quite a saving to buy 
now. 


A CORRECTION. 

ON p. 565, last JUVENILE, last column, in the 7th 
and 10th lines from bottom, read broad for brood. 
if the friends will always say wide instead of broad, 
this chronic trouble will disappear. Sometimes we 
can tell neither from the meaning nor writing which 
word to use —brood frames or broad frames. 


MEssrs. COLGROVE & ULERY, who for a short time 
had charge of the Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, at present 
stand in a pretty bad light. The editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Magazine tells us that nothing can be found 
of their whereabouts. If the eyes of these men meet 
this notice we beg to notifiy them that, if they do not 
wish to be considered humbugs and swindles, it 
would be well for them to speak out. If they have 
any friends who might say a few words in their de- 
fense, we should be glad to hear from them. 


IN answer to the many inquiries for books on 
shorthand writing, we have now in stock, ready to 
mail, Longley’s Eclectic Manual of Phonography, a 
beautifully bound book of 140 pages, which we can 
send for 75 cents; also the Phonographic Reader 
und Writer, a pamphlet of 48 pages, which we can 
mail for 25 cents. The 75-cent book should enable 
any smart boy or girl to learn to read and write 
Shorthand. The 25-cent book -has one page in com- 
mon print, and the opposite one in shorthand. The 
paper and typography are beautiful. 





JONES’S NEW LABELS FOR SECTIONS. 

No wonder that friend Jones thought we would be 
surprised when we got a sight of these. They are 
truly beautiful. We are at present unable to send 
out samples, but shall be as soon as a large lot ar- 
rives which Mr. Jones is to send us. They cover 





the outside of the section, and lap over so as to hide 
from view the spaces left, oftentimes, next to the 
wood. The purchaser has only a view of a clean, 
square comb of honey. For retailing, friend Jones 
has a very pretty pasteboard box, just right to hold 
a single section of honey. These boxes are covered 
with beautiful and appropriate labels, and will not 
exceed two cents in cost, if I am correct, label and 
all. The box is so handsome that the honey will sell 
for enough more to pay the cost of it, and the honey 
can be shipped with perfect safety, so as to stay in 
these boxes. We shall soon be able to furnish sam- 
ples. 


SELLING BEER ON THE FAIR-GROUNDS, ETC. 

Ir seems that the Tri-State Fair, as well as our 
State Fair at Columbus, Ohio, has thought it neces- 
sary to sell beer on the fair-grounds. Not only men 
and boys were drinking, but girlsand women too. The 
crowd was so great that arrangements for feeding 


| the multitude were wholly inadequate, and some of 


our bee-friends preferred to go to town for their 
meals, rather than endure the jam and uncleanliness 
on the grounds. I asked neighbor H. if he supposed 
we could find a resturaunt where they did not sell 
beer and cigars. We passed by a good many, and 
began to fear the search was in vain; but at last we 
alighted on a dining-room that seemed too clean and 
wholesome looking to be a reality on that crowded 
street. It was sandwiched in between two large 
liquor-shops and billiard-halls; but within we found 
intelligent and refined looking women; every thing 
was as faultlessly clean and pure as—— things at 
home. Prices were very moderate; and as we paid 
our fare I could not help expressing the pleasure I 
felt at finding a place free from tobacco, beer, and 
gambling. In reply, a delicate little card was hand- 
ed me with the following inscription on it: 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 
DINING - HALL, 
53 Summit STREET, TOLEDO, O. 

*Then for the first time I noticed a large water- 
tank at the door where passers-by drank freely with- 
out money and without price, and saw in large let- 
ters over the door, W. C. T. U. 








OBITUARY. 


DIED, one mile east of Newpoint, Ind., Sept. 21, 
1883, of hasty consumption, Mrs. Debba J. Cook, wife 
of Theodore J. Cook, aged 23 years and 16 days. 

Mrs. Cook’s maiden name was Debba J. Hopper; 
she was born in Ripley Co., Ind.; moved to Decatur 
Co., in the spring of 1868; joined. the church at the 
age of 14 years, and was ‘joined in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, Sept. 5, 1880, by the Rev. A. M. Louden, 
to Theodore J. Cook, with whom she lived a true, 
kind, and affectionate companion and wife. She 
lived a true and devout follower of Jesus, until he 
came and relieved her sufferings. 

She is gone; but only afew more days or years 
separate us. The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away. Blessed be the name of the — 





T. J. Cook. 
Newpoint, Decatur Co., Ind., Sept. 24, 1883. 


Cards for Bee-Keepers. 


Your name and address printed on a fine quality 
of bristol, with cut of queen in colors on one corner; 
50, 75e; 100, $1.00. Send for specimen book of Honey 


Labels. 
GEO. M. GRAY, Medina, Ohio. 


5OO LBS. BEES for sale at 80c. per h. Queens 
same price. F. L. Wright, Plainfield, Mich, 
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MUTH’S 
DADANTS FOUNDATION. oypy OTH onop 


Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. Cuas. F. MUTH. 

The finest and brightest I ever saw. TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. HONEY SECTIONS, Xc., Kc. 
Best I ee no pe ~~ ag nay 4 — it -_— 

readily. . B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882. A , y , 
I like it better than any offered by dealers. : P. pa to Ons. ¥. we dices Orrorm 431, 0. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. Lake. . S.—Send Stamp of 10c for “ Practical Hints to 
It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYES. Bee-keepers.” Itfd 


Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. “ap 
It is the best I ever saw. Gro. Wustum. FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 
dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 


ee. Wis. ouly =, ay h f I feet to fhe lb. Circular and _ sample 
illing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any 8 
have seen. F. WiLcox, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. free. 5: .VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


The most perfect article that | have seen. i Sole Manufacturers, p 
Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DEMAREE. | 4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. } 

Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wo. BLoom. | THE V ERY BEST 
Have used about 75 lbs. from , but I prefer | 

yours. Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. Italian «nd Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian Supplies 
Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. at prices to suit the times. Circular free. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, PINE PLAINS, N.} 
The nicest I ever received. H. W. Funk. 5-8d 

Bloomington, Ul. Sue 


genie in Renee ets ot Bet ee net tant | «>KINE + INPORYED QUEENS 
JUST FROM BOLOGNA, ITALY, ONLY $5.00. 


Ahead of any fdn. maker of the world. 
Borodino. N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
1 concluded to send to you, even if express is | Select tested queens, young and prolific, - - $38 0) 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON, Tested queens, young and prolific, - - - - - 250 
I never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE, No more “Tae on hand this year. 


Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. | A 
Better than any I haveever had. J.B.MASON. | 8. TADLOCE, Luling, Caldwell o., Toxas. 


Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 


Well pleased with the foundation. 
Council Bend, Ark. Geo. B. PETERS. 


GOOD QUALITY. | SEE for Beeswax of) DOLLAR QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, H. SMITH, BOX 102, NEW HAMBURG, ONT., CAN. 


HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., ILL. HOICE QUEEN 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 
Iam now up with my orders, and 


—OoF— 
Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. cull my queens down to the very best. 
Can send by return mail. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
J. T. WILSON, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ey. 


culars (to give away) of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
i 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 


Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 

Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, | plies; good Langstroth hives, with 8-inch cap frames, 
Smokers, etc., etc. 32d | in the flat. 60 cts. each; laa winter-protector, 
oe me = —— 50, $1. “50 each; small lots, $1.75, all J the 
at anufactured of good pine lumber. ork- 
HEADQUARTERS FOR manship unexcelled, Crates. sections, and founda- 
tion. WM. 0. BURK, 8tfd 


Ea Ta & CF tes TENTION |. 


nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a | FULL COLONIES OF BEES, NUCLEI, QUEENS, FOUNDATION, 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. | SECTIONS, SMOKERS, HIVES, AND ALL APIARIAN IMPLE- 
Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, MENTS: CONSTANTLY ON HAND. FULL COLONIES AND 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for NUCLEI A SPECEALTY. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


ree tad — remarks on the new races of AND PRICE LIST TO 


Ittd ___- DR. J. P. H, BROWN, Augusta, Ga. FLANACAN & ILLINSKI, 
Iz oO Po) Er! BOX 89. SELLEVILLS. ST. CLAIR co., ILL. 


A Perfect MORSE Te "| ° nt for 
Ran “oe peop ggg aha Semgcaaes xc HANGE.—Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leg- 


19, " horns for Italian or Cyprian bees. Address 
6-12d =P. B. EINGSLEY, , Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 7.6 . ASHMEAD, Williamson, Wayne ©0., N. Y. 
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CANADA ONLY. Isn't it Pretty! 


Summer Rape Seed For Sale by 
H. SMITH, Bor 102, New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada, stfd | That is Nice! Neat! Handy! 


Benes ic Is what people say of a wooden article that I will 


~ $24 co 1 INIES | 5 send you by mall postpaid for 70 ots. Have been sell- 
ng them at $1.00 each. I wish to show you how you 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. can make some money at home. 
10d JULIUS FROSCH, Elmore, Ottawa Co., 0. 9%4e Wo. FULLER, Woodville, Wis. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to deageem=een if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sae, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, I have marked with 
a*; those I y approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no pouege, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each, 


Postage. ] {Price without postage. 
12|A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 88 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New wee foot pa tke eae ed 1 40 
5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 70 
6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* fi Cloth v4 
10 | Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 1 90 
2 | DRIORBOM TOON wig cscs ccccnccasecvecsavces 10 
1| Extracted Honey, Dadant*.............. ... 14 
1 | Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
4| “Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it 





is fiction and not facts. Putnam’sSons.. 1 00 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... ........60 1 50 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 

ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *§.............. 40 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 





3| An Egg Farm, Stoddard**..............006- 47 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 
| Book on Birds, Holden*................ .. i 25 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 
| Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
10 | Gardening for Profit®*... .............see0. 1 40 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 10 
5 | How to Make Candy**............cccsceceee 45 
| How to Paint, Gardner?..............0...... 1 WwW 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*... 25 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
Ce ING a viicnkge} cdc siscsaeses sess 150 
2 | CRRA CIRURNO vives ncuncdciewercoscveccdcssce 18 
10 | On the Road to Riches** ................06. 90 
| Play and Profitin my Garden*............. 1 50 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ........- 15 
Silk and the Silk Worm..................- 25 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.............. 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. Sample 
of sugar included*,...........sssecesees "5 
| Ten Acres Enough**..............c.eeeeeees 1 00 
2 | Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 23 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller*.................. 30 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
NY piney cudbekahacay aed edcavacads 47 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
8 | Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 25 
BON MENT gdb ndinbaddnncasce seeetaesatctes 1 2 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels .................-. 35 





10 | Life of Garfield, from Cana! Boy to Presi- 


GOUE, BIOTPP  oisig Sec ntaacadsaetacsane 75 

10 | Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 75 
2 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 

only, No. [V., paper.............06- 05 

B | BO RR, iy 6 6k ai wh ke ca ebecevensacadveucs 10 

5 | Same, words and music, board............. 30 

4| Same, No’s I, II, and ILI, words only, board 15 

8| Same, words and music, paper............. 50 

10 | Same, words and music, board............. 60 
5 | Same, Nos. I., II., IIL, and IV. combined, 

words only, board........... ESR 25 

12 | Same, words and music, board......... wate 90 





3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 Story og Bo a Sa ee ee 5 

A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every child. 





4 | The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 25 
10 | “The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**..... 115 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 75 


This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them. 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Bird Fancier................ cscccees 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard............ 
American Weeds and Usefu] Plants........... 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 1 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 
Broom Corn and Brooms.... . paper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... ................... 
Canary Birds.......... ... paper 50........ cloth 
COU IE OPE fc auick be dckeccéaaesconse 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic....... 
PR sia inch cant nn daepecdiesles sate 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
ere 
estat 3 oe of Animals and Plants... 
a” ee ee phenusdadsucetenteekeneees 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 
SE iin bak Ve dude. ci dowkanacasccenes 

UE PN WOOD, 6 icon cncdécrcccvcccseess 
SI I MINES on 5 ado dig dcic cca snis.os<neececsses 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 2 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper................+ 
Gregory On Squashes....paper................. 
Gregory On Onions....... NE ivi divcccbacsies 
Guenon On Milch CowS............sccsceseccees 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Ms rita dtu 3 cow sc eueeeenudese die isyes 
I oe ee cad wee dawueewaesors 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
WE TERe COOIGROG FIBCOD 6 oo ceccccccccccccccce 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Klipparts Wheat Plant............ ....... seenee 
Leavitt's Facts About Peat... .......... ..... 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
My Vinevard at DU caiunts Gitdwidnns eee 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
DOE SI INI, fv cnca ccacccctsccescccece 
Peach Culture. Fulton’s............06 ce. -scseee 
Pear Culture For Prout, ywuiu..............-.- 
PR EOOUIS CD TO OGG io ince vecccvccvccccccccece 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story...... 
Shooting on The Wing............... Dia eakaaed 
Taxidermist’s MANUAl.........cccccccs-_. ccccece 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
H gS SS ee Rarer rer 
What to and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &............ ndagenieveansd's oe 
Youman’s Household Science wake 
WONG ONE FIO oes hcncce dnacdceecccccves cxxe 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—*t Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A.T. ROOT. Medina. Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
oe h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer 
chan Oe 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS (253 $5.00 


FAT V Biss 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the **M. & F.% Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IM. 

oo — hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of 15c per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FLAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 
Send for Tlustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 
W. T. FALCONER, wmeriama¥aicone. JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 





BEE -EKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC. 


I guarantee satisfaction every time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 
and price list. ath HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


wre west ror OL PRIAN 2 ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother (Jones’s importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1.00. I bave had experience in breeding 
queens, and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 

4tfd Address W. McKAY DOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo, 


MAHER & GROSH, New Knife.—38 blade, Steg or Ebony han- 


die, long blade, as carefully made asa razor, 
74 N. Summit Street, postpaid, $1.00. Allour goods hand-forged 
TOLEDO, ~ OHIO. 






















from 1azor steel, and replaced free, if soft 
or flawy. Our Farmer’s Extra 
Strong 2blade, 75c; medium °- 
blade, 50c; I-blade, 25c; Extra 
Strong, I-blade, 50c. Hunt- 
ing-Knife, $1. Ladies’ 
fine 2-blade, 50c. Gents? 5- 
blade, $1. PRU- 
NING - KNIFE, 
m best. $1 00. 
40-PAGE LIST 
FE SENT FREE. Also 
* How to Use a Ru- 
zor.” 


DEALERS IN ‘Headquarters wme South, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES: TBEE-KEEPERS’ | SUPPLIES. 1 














We invite correspondence with dealers in supplies, 
and large consumers, #8 to furnisbing their supplies 
for next season. We shall give such discounts and or ‘a 
protection as will give them good profits, and still Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. hives, frames, sec- 
be an advantage for smail consumers purchasing of | tions, foundation, etc.; Italian queens and early 4- 
them, avoiding the annoyances of delays, miscar- | frame nuclei a specialty. See advertisement in Jan- 
riage, and shortage, and a great saving in freigbts,  uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
and cost of boxing and crating in small lots. We send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
ame nen Sere anew ap Pippen nag will have —oe | 25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 
or four times the capacity of our present one, and | 
shall be able to fill orders to any extent. We have | Ee. Ts. VIALLON, 
commenced the manufacture of a new hive, which | 7tf4q BAYOU GOULA, La. 
meets the wants of experienced bee-keepers and be- | - ‘ ae Jeeta laah 
gioners better than any thing we have seen. Send | 
for circular of this hive. G. B. LEWIS, | 
Sept. 1, 1883. WATERTOWN, WIS. | 
AVE_ YOUR. FOWLS. pepe Rigen ate 
| Warranted queens, each, $1:00; per half doz., $5.50; 
AVE TIME and MONEY. | per doz., $10.00. Safe arrival and perfect satistac- 
FANCY POULTRY, POULTRY at tion guaranteed. Send for circular. Address 
ITALIAN BEES, BEE- HIVES, &C. 
6tfing For circulars, address J.F. MOORE, stfd 
J. R. LANDES, Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio.|. MORGAN, = PENDLETON CO., - KY. 
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